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BEETHOVEN. 


0 “ iteliest! who shall s 4 ak ~ praise who find 
A fitting word to utter before thee 
fhou lonely splendor, thou consummate mind, 
Who marshallest thy hosts in majesty 
Ceha Thaster. 
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A Curiosity in Apples. f 
From Garden and Forest we extract a| 
description of an interesting and really remark- | 
able case of cross-fertilization, as it is called, in | 
the cultivated— ‘‘grafted’”’—apple. 

A certain Rhode Island greening apple-tree in 
an orchard a mile north of Lake Erie last year 
produced ordinary fruit on the northeast side, 
while that on the southwest half was of mixed 
character, each apple being partly a greening 
and partly a Talman sweet. 

The two varieties appeared in sections for the 
most part corresponding to the carpels. In some | 


examples three sections, or three-fifths of the | f 


apple, were greening and two-fifths Talman 
sweet, while in others the proportions were 
reversed. In others one-fifth was greening, and 
in others still the proportion of Talman sweet 
was smaller yet. The different parts were in | { 
most cases easily distinguished by the color and 
by the greater protuberance of the greening as 
forming a part of a larger apple, and the flavors 
of the different parts were as distinctly those of 
different apples as if they had grown on separate 
trees. The line of separation, though not very | 
definite, in most cases corresponded with the 
divisions between the cdrpels and ran to the | 
summit of the apple, except that a small part | 
around the summit seemed in every case to be | 
greening. 

A short distance to the southwest of this tree 
stands a Talman sweet, so that it is probable 
that this phenomenon is due to cross-fertilization | 
between the pollen of the Talman sweet and the | 
ovule of the greening. This account was written | | 
for a late number of Science by Mr. T. H. 
Lennox, of Woodstock, Vermont, and Prof. L. 
H. Bailey, who had the privilege of examining | 
samples of the apples, testifies that they seem to 
give incontrovertible evidence of the immediate | 
effect of cross-fertilization. 

Of course some interesting questions arise, and | | 
Mr. Lennox wonders why the pollen, which acts | 





directly upon the ovule, should so profoundly | | WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. G.A.FOLSOM & Co., 192 Hanover &t., Boston, Mass. | 


affect the receptacle and calyx which make up | 
the fleshy part of the apple. Equally difficult, 
too, is it to understand why cross-fertilization, 
which one would think must frequently occur in 
appletrees, should in this instance produce 
mixed fruits, while in a thousand cases it has no 
appreciable effect whatever. 

Professor Bailey adds that he had never 
before been convinced that such ‘immediate 
effect in flavor and other varietal characteristics 
could oceur, but he is now satisfied that this is 
possible, although it is certainly rare, and therefore 
exceptional. 


* 
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Practical Philanthropy. 


The redemption of an unfortunate class of 
women has been undertaken by Lady Henry | 
Somerset of England, well known in this country | 
through her interest in the question of temperance. 

Lady Somerset is building a village for women | 
inebriates, near Duxhurst. She has laid out a} 
pretty piece of country, with comfortable cottages | 
and pleasant grounds, where the inmates are to 
be treated as patients, not as criminals. 

To aid in their restoration to a healthy mental 
and physical condition, they will be given active 
employment, such as the raising of vegetables, 
care of fowls, bee-keeping, dairy and laundry 
work. Each woman will be charged one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a week, and this she will work 
out, while whatever she earns above that at her 
regular labors will be given to her on her 
departure. Six women will be in each cottage, 
and the village will have, besides its homes, a 
chapel, a hospital and a public hall. 

One hundred and eighty acres are included in 
the area of the village. There will be resident 
physicians, and every effort will be made to keep 
the minds and bodies of the patients pleasantly 
occupied and free from temptation. 
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Cheering Word. 


A peculiar sort of consolation was that said to 
have been offered on one occasion by the brake- 
man on a Southern train to a nervous passenger. 

‘“‘Why are we going so fast?” demanded the 
old lady, clutching at the man’s sleeve as he 
passed up the car, which was swaying from side 
to side with the rapidity of its motion. 

“Don’t bé alarmed, ma’am,” said the brake- | 
man, in a soothing tone; “this won’t last but | 
just a few minutes. There’s a kind of a risky | 
bridge we’re coming to before long. We're 
getting up speed so as to go over that with as | 
little strain as possible. If we get over all right, | 
then we shall slow up again.” | 
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Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 


50 Cents and &1,.00. All Druggists. 
CUTLER Bros, & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 


PIANIO Paine 


The Finest Piano can be easily and quickly &@ 
polished by any one,without the slightest possible 
insury to the finish of the instrument. Removes P 

tinger-marks, and the blue film on varnish, 
and leaves the hard, high finish of a new instru- 
ment. Endorsed by ¥ piano m manufacturers asthe © 
only Safe Piano Polish 

All Dealers, or 50c. by mail. Agents Wanted. 8 


} Address PLIANIO MFG. CO., Boston. | 


r~Roast Turkey,~ 


FISH or GAME 


will be far more enjoyable if 
the dressing is flavored with 


SLADE’S Spiced < 
SEASONING. 


SLADE’S Seasoning is 
, better re other—every 


body lik 
if your, rocer does not sell it, 
0 centa for a Can. 


» D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston. 


Minute Minute 
Tapioca. Gelatine. 


Something new. 
It requires no soak- 
ing, dissolves in boil- 
ing water. Ready 
for immediate use. 
It produces a greater 
quantity of clear, 
firm jelly than any 
other gelatine in the 






































A new and whole- | 
some delicacy for 
|your home bill of 
fare. Thousands of 
families that rarely 
‘used the old kinds 
of tapioca that re- 
quired soaking, 
now use Minute 
Tapioca daily. 


Me Sintin world. Valuable 
Quickly sem GPs new recipes with 
| Pure. Delicious. every package. 


All Grocers. 





All Grocers.» 
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| Powder Point School, Duxsury, Mass. 


| Individual teaching. 


Send for pictures and circular 
F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 





The p s of the Companion will be p to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








W ILLISTON SEMINARY, Academy for osat 
See DAETOn, Mass. Prepares for any College or 
Scientific School. Fully equipped laboratories in Chem- 
istry, rae and Biology for training for medical 
school. ity aie “is year. Opens pontennber 10, 1896. 
H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 
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100 ®. 0 STAMI PS 3 of Stamp Colleetor for 2c. 
Columbian Stamp Co., Arlington, Mass. 
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a 15 my 10e. ; rica, 1c, id 
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m List aes e. Large stock “low prices. Agents wanted. 
50 per cent. com, F. P. Vincent, ‘Chatham, N.Y. 
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Steel Clad Bath 


(Patented) 
Than in Baths costing four times 
its price. THE ONLY strictly 
SANITARY Tub at a LOW Cost. 
There is no other like it that is not an in/fringe- 
ment and of doubtful quality—doubly dangerous 
to buy. CATALOGUE FREE from 
STEEL CLAD BATH CO., of New York, 
428 to aes heme 26tn ee 





FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted. 





Rimless Eye Oculists’ 
Glasses, — a 
pecialty. 
Best Nickel, Deane i 
$1.50. $ our own 
14k. Gold, é diene 
$4. 00. boven. premises. 


75 Per Cent. “Saved on Our Prices. 
Cc. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Roomsiand2. MAIL OrpERSs PROMPTLY FILLED. 


FREE! Goi Wai 


Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 

Bend - orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or Powder(as per our price- 
list). We Will sitip goods to you" freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
& cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
same tous by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On receipt “ 
Full Payment, for goods sent, we 
wili ship WATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by ae on receipt of 
name and addre 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Men and women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year opens Se “4 16. Part tuition for clinical service. 
le con 5 ae Near Beaten City Hospital. 
AUGUSTUS P. ARK, A. M., ., Dean. (Send 
Sor Catalogue.) wir otek, “AV “1g an Mass. 


COMER’S “ntsc 
COLLEGE. 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand and all Business 

Studies. Day and evening. Positions for pupils. 

. Prospectus Free . 
666 Washington Street, corner Beach, Boston. 


NEW ENCLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


or MUSIC. 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Eloeution, 
Modern La rygradestohighest 
artistic requirements. Students ree eived atany time, 
Calendar and prospectus free. 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Burdett 
College 
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ideas ~ Shorthand. 


Largest in the e World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 

cl ber of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


Students can commence at any time. 
Prospectus l'vee. 





New 
Visitors Welcome. 





694 Washington Street, Boston. 


















Cream of Wheat 


It is not only one of the most delicate and deli- 
cious breakfast dishes, but being composed almost 


entirely of pure gluten, is especially recommended 


FOR PERSONS OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


| The North Dakota Milling Co., Sole Manuf’rs, 


Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
CUSHMAY BROS. €O., 78 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK, AGENTS, 
Sample and 200-pp. cook book, free if you mention paper. 





BUY THE BEST._# 


THEY COST NO MORE. 


Oakland Ranges 





| Send for our “RANGE BOOK.” 
IT TELLS ALL ABOUT THEM. 


North Dighton Co-operative Stove Company, 
North Dighton, Mass. 














Do You Ever Suffer with : 
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Tender or 
Aching Feet ? 


If you will dust a little 


Omnfort Powder 


into your stockings 


every morning you 


will be surprised at the Comfort you will realize. 


Unequalled for family and nursery use. 
25 cents and 50 cents. 


druggists. 


COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
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pIAN 


For Fifty-Seven Years—Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 


O MUSIC TEACHERS, especially, we extend a most cordial 
Come and see us. Look over our factorv. 
Be, |g points of interest in the manufacture of a First-Class Piano, 

\\ endorsed by such musicians as ~_— K. Paine, T. Adamowski, Carlyle 


Shepard. 
We shall be glad to accord that honorable treatment to Music 


Teachers which we have extended 
existence. If you cannot call upon us, write to us. les 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


786 Washington Street (opp. Hollis), Boston. 
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PPPOE Rea 
The Asomolp Mine. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 





The story of Professor Moffatt and the | 
“Innocent Prospectors.”’ 


IC TON COBB. at nineteen years | 
of age, was secretary and) 
treasurer of the Asomolp 
Mining Company, which 
owned a silver-mine in the 
State of Sonora, Mexico, and 
had its headquarters in Boston. 
The headquarters consisted 
2 of a large room on State 

‘ae - Street, in which Acton sat 
for about eight hours a day, doing little work, for 
there was little to do except when the monthly 
meeting of the board had to be called and 
recorded. 

Acton was too conscientious to relish the 
drawing of a handsome salary for little service, 
and was so active of body and mind that a very 
much handsomer salary would not have paid him 
for the weariness of idleness. But he kept the 
place, partly because his middle-aged brother, 
Mr. Heneker Cobb, the president of the Asomolp 
Company, wished him to do so, and partly 
because he hoped that there would be liveliness | 
in the office when the mine should have been put 
into complete running order. 

Five months earlier the company had sent a 
“Colonel” Folsom to superintend the Mexican 
property. He had called for more money than 
the company had expected to spend before getting 
any return, and then it happened that Mr. 
Heneker Cobb had business in Arizona. While 
there he visited the Asomolp Mine, and returned 
to Boston with a doleful story for the Asomolp 
directors, which he told them at the next meeting 
after his return. 

“The mine’s all right, I guess,’”’ he said to the 
directors ; “there’s silver,—lots of it,—but whether 
we shall get any of it isa question. Folsom isa 
bad lot. We sent him down there on the strength 
of his testimonials, but they’re of no more value 
than his colonelship, I guess.” 

“Not but what Folsom has done some work,” 
he resumed. ‘He knows his business well 
enough. He has put up suitable buildings, set 
up an engine and a twenty-ton water-jacket 
smelter, run an inclined railroad up into the mine 
and got out some ore. Everything is nearly 
realy for smelting operations, but Folsom is 
demoralized—he’s drinking and gambling, and 
he’s up to some scheme I don’t quite under- 
stand.” 

“I wonder you didn’t stop right there and find 
out what it was,” grumbled a bilious-looking 
director. 

“T’ve got more business to attend to than the 
Asomolp Mine,” said Mr. Heneker Cobb, curtly. 
“Perhaps you’d like to go down there and look 
after things a while. There’s a desperado called 
Doctor Pinkroot there that you’d like to inter- 
view, maybe.” 

“This Pinkroot,” resumed Mr. Heneker Cobb, 
ignoring the reply, “thas some kind of hold on 
Folsom—I don’t know what. Folsom’s hired 
him to run the smelter. Now Pinkroot is a 
fraud. I’m sure he’s more used to pistols than 
smelters. And somehow he’s got Folsom to give 
him a due-bill for about a thousand dollars over 
and above his pay.” 

“You should have discharged them both,” said 
the bilious director. 

“No, sir; you weren’t there and you don’t 
know. I couldn’t have got anybody to take 
Folsom’s place that we could trust any more than 
we can trust Folsom. It wouldn’t do to leave 
the buildings and mules and smelter without any 
Superintendent. We’ve got to make a change, 
though, right off. Folsom has stopped work 
because we didn’t send him the money he asked 
for, and if the work stops for three months 
altogether the Mexican law gives the mine to | 
anybody who claims it quickest and can show | 
he is ready to go to work. You see, I had to be | 
cautious. We must have somebody there to 








take Folsom’s place before we can discharge 
Folsom.” 

“Yes, butwho? ‘That’sthequestion. What’s 
the good of testimonials since Folsom’s were 
worthless? Look at the reputation his papers 
gave him!” snapped the bilious director. 

“There are other kinds of testimonials,” said 
Mr. Heneker Cobb. ‘“‘What we specially want 


| there is a man that can attend to such fellows as 


Pinkroot. I had some experience with Pinkroot, 
and I will admit that dealing with such men is 
out of my line.” 


“What! tell us about it!” said a vivacious old | 
| Moffatt was to go back with them into the | 
All is I | mountains, inspect their discovery and report on 
| it for the bank men. 


director, scenting a story. 

“Well, there’s not much to tell. 
wanted to get that due-bill back from him. So 
I told Folsom to call 
Pinkroot into the office 
till I could give him a 
piece of my mind. He 
came — with a cocked 
revolver. Seems to me 
I never saw such a big 
revolver—it was point- 
ing right at me, too, so 
that I could judge. 
Pinkroot sat down, 
keeping it pointed right 
at my eyes. ‘Now,’ 
said he, ‘let’s hear that 
piece of your mind.’ ” 

“And what did you 
say 9” 

“I didn’t say what 
I’d intended,” said Mr. 
Heneker Cobb. 

“Did you pay the 
due-bill ?” 

“Well, if I’d had the 
money I might have— 
I can’t be sure. ‘Pay 
to the order of this 
revolver’ is a_ pretty 
strong endorsement, 
you understand. But 
I had no money nearer 
than Tueson. When I 
succeeded in convine- 
ing Pinkroot of that 
he told me he guessed 
Folsom would pay all 
right when he got the 
next remittance from 
Boston. After that I 
didn’t seem to care 
about staying there, 
and I left as soon as 
was convenient.” 

“And so the mine’s 
as good as gone,” said 
the bilious man. “No 
use sending more 
money to a gang of 
robbers! Pretty fine 
mess this is! You dragged me into it, Cobb.” 

“It seems to me that I remember you were 
wild to get in,” said the president. “But the 
question is how to get out—with a profit. We 
must send somebody we can depend on. I was 
thinking of Professor Moffatt for the smelter ; 
but Moffatt won’t go without a business man as 
superintendent. Moffatt won’t touch accounts 
and purchases and pay-sheets and so on.” 

“What Moffatt? I never heard of any Pro- 
fessor Moffatt,” said the vivacious old director. 

**That’s because you have never been West.” 

“Huh—I was in Buffalo once!” 

The president laughed loudly. Then heturned 
to his young brother, Acton. 

“Mr. Secretary-Treasurer,” he said, 
know that story about Moffatt, don’t you?” 

“The time he found the man hanging outside 
his door ?”’ asked Acton. 

“Yes; and how it all came about.” 

“Professor Moffatt,” said Acton, ‘‘is an Irish- 
man who looks likean American and doesn’t think 
himself a bit better than one. He’s a very small, 
mild-looking man; you’d take him for a little, 
shortsighted schoolmaster, and he always wears 
powerful spectacles. 

“He is an assayer, among other things, and 
the miners gave him the title of professor. In 
Silver City I’m told they consider that he’s the 
only professor there is. He gained their friend- 
ship about eight months after he had opened an 
assayer’s Office there. 

“Tt was this way: One day six prospectors 
went into the Silver Block Bank with a lot of 
very fine specimens of gold. They said they 
knew where to get tons of the same, and they 
wanted to sell out their claims. They also 
remarked that they were all poor men, that they 
hadn’t any money to work the mine themselves, 
that they wanted to go East, that they had been 
prospecting for ten years and had had no luck till 


‘ ‘you 





| story was true the mine was of great value. 
they sent for Professor Moffatt and took him into 


this time, and now they were just hungry to sell 
out and go home. 
“They didn’t pretend that they thought the | 
specimens anything extraordinary, but just good 
specimens. But the bank people saw that if the 
So 





the back office and showed him the specimens. 
He said they were wonderful specimens, and then 
the bank people let him out the back way and 


| went back to the other room to bargain with the 
| innocent prospectors. 


“The upshot was an agreement that Professor 


If it were all that they | 





THE PROFESSOR’S CAPTIVES. 


described, the bank would pay thirty thousand | 
dollars down, on Professor Moffatt’s report, and | 
then the homesick half-dozen could go East and 
live in peace and quietness as long as their money 
lasted. 

“This seemed to please them very well, but | 
they were evidently still better pleased when 
| they saw the mild-looking little, spectacled, 
schoolmaster-like professor. As for Moffatt, he | 
was very curious to see that mine, and the bank | 
people were very anxious to have him discover 
the plot he suspected. | 

“The next day he took the trail with the| 
prospectors for the mountains, and before sunset 
they came to a guich of a kind of shale rock 
which was their mine, so they said. They all 
dismounted. Then the professor peered at the 
rock, and pried off pieces of it, and looked as | 
mild and interested as possible. He said it was 
certainly a wonderful place for gold; and would 
they kindly show him just where they had got 
their specimens ? 

“Of course they would. They pointed toa 
hole some distance away,—that was the mine,— 
but they asked him to take notice that the gulch 
was all of the one kind of rock, all equally rich, 
which the professor said was certainly true, but 
he didn’t tell them to what other conclusions he 
had come. 

“Then they got their tools; but instead of 
taking him straight up to the hole, as he had 
expected, they walked him along near the bottom 
of the guich. He would see, they said, that 
there was gold everywhere; and once in a while 
they would pick into the shale as if at haphazard, 
and show gold in paying quantities. 

“The professor looked as if he thought this 
was a mine indeed, and never let them suspect 
that he was puzzled. But he was. He knew 
that gold could not be native to that rock, but he 
could not imagine how they had contrived to 








| trail to get ahead of the prospectors. 





‘salt’ so much of it and yet leave no traces of 
digging to bury the specimens. 

“That evening they inspected eight or ten 
places. In the morning the professor told them 
he was satisfied, and would at once return and 
report to the bank. 

“*But you haven’t written your report yet,’ 
said one. 

***T was not to report to you, gentlemen, but to 
the bank,’ said the professor. 

“*That’s all you know about this kind of 
reporting,’ one said. ‘But you’ve got to report 
right here.’ 

““*Why, gentlemen, I don’t think I ought to,’ 
said the professor, trembling. 

**Oh, yes you do,’ they said; and he looked 
into the muzzles of six 
revolvers. 

***Do-o-on’t, gentle- 
men! G-g-ive me time 
to write it, please.’ 

***G’ way — it’s writ- 
ten already. All you’ve 
got to do is sign it. 
Here it is. But no, 
you’ve got to copy it and 
sign it, too; that’ll be 
better. We won’t hurt 
you—now don’t be 
scared, little man. You 
just write straight 
along—that’s a reason- 
able little cuss —and 
you won’t get hurt.’ 

“The professor wrote, 
and all the time he 
trembled so that they 
were satisfied that they 
wouldn’t have any 
more trouble with such 
a shivering little cow- 
ard. When he was 
done One of the men 
put the report in his 
pocket and started with 
a companion for Silver 


City. 
“The other four 
locked the professor 


into a small room in the 
back part of their cabin, 
without even taking 
the trouble to search 
him. I suppose they 
thought that a man, so 
afraid of revolvers, 
couldn’t possibly have 
any weapons concealed, 
and the notion that he 
could escape didn’t 
seem to trouble them 
at all. 

“There were some 
blankets in the little 
back room. About an hour after the messengers 
had started with the report, the other four, though 
three of them were playing cutthroat euchre 
noisily, while one was cooking dinner, may have 
heard the professor snoring on the blankets. 
But when they called him to dinner he wasn’t 
there. 

“He had silently cut a hole through the board 
partition that separated him from another back 
room that had a window, and out of that he had 
climbed unheard. How he had contrived to get 
his horse away without their hearing the sound 
was always a mystery to them; but the professor 
told me that he cut his coat into four pieces and 
muffled the hoofs till he was some distance on 
his way to Silver City. 

“He rode hard. His horse was a very good 
one; but he had to make a detour by another 
However, 
he knew the country well, and just before dark 
he rode into the main trail near Silver City. 

**But, as luck would have it, the two prospect- 
ors carrying the forced report were just behind 
him as he reached that road. They recognized 
him instantly and began firing as they spurred 
forward. 

“The professor wheeled round and faced them. 
They would have had him at a complete disad- 
vantage if he ran, for he couldn’t shoot straight 
over his shoulders. But he had them when he 
stopped and they came galloping on. Then their 
aim was poor. The professor’s wasn’t. He put 
a bullet into the right shoulder of each of the 
‘poor prospectors.’ 

“Their pistols dropped, and then they tried to 
escape. But no; the miserable-looking little 
professor overtook them, passed them, halted 
them, and actually drove them both before him 
on their own horses into Silver City. 

“That night the vigilance committee started 
on the trail which the professor mapped out for 
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them. He went to bed very thankful that he | 
had not killed, but only wounded, the two | 
He felt sure that the | bordered around the neck with fluffy ruching, 
| covered the upper part of her body. Her feet 


robbers in self-defence. 
conspirators would be captured and tried for the 


crime of salting a mine and eonspiring to deceive | 
bankers, and he especially requested the vigilance | 
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stained in gorgeous figures of scarlet and brown. 
A tipouta, or loose blouse of thin yellow tapa, 


were bare, as were her round, glistening, brown 
arms. Behind her left ear wasa scarlet hibiscus, 


committee to capture the rogues without hurting | peeping out through a soft brown curl, and 
them—he said the law could hurt them sufticiently. | around her neck was a string of erimson sea- 


“Next morning, when the professor got up, he 
looked out of his window. There were five men 
hanging by the neck from a tree across the road. 


They had resisted the vigilance committee, they | 


| beans. 


She carried a basket made of a woven palm- 
leaf, filled with gorgeous tropical flowers, and the 
brilliant light of the sun falling upon her and 


had killed one and wounded three of the posse, | illuminating the background of green made her 
and in fury Judge Lynch had executed all the | seem like some wood-nymph just stepping out of 


prisoners. One man had escaped. 
to the terrible row.” 

‘*That’s the kind of man Professor Moffatt is,” 
said Mr. Heneker Cobb, as his young brother 
stopped. 

“But how did the rascals salt the mine?” put 
in the vivacious director. 

“They took a small cannon up into the gulch 
and fired charges of gold across it into the roek,”’ 
said Acton. 

“Well, that’s a pretty tough story,” said the 
bilious man. ‘To say that they’d fire away pure 
gold!” 

“They were just making an investment as 
they saw it,” said Acton. “Risking a few hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of gold to get back more.” 

“Why, we’re all sinking gold to get silver—in 
an honest way, though,” said the president. 
“Now the point is—who goes to Mexico with 
Moffatt ?*” 

“Can’t he manage alone?” asked one. 

‘Perhaps he could, but he won’t. He wants 
a business man with him. Who'll go and face 
Pinkroot ?” 

But the directors all said they could not leave 
their business in Boston. 

“Why shouldn’t I go?” said Acton. 

“The very thing!” cried the vivacious director. 

“I don’t know about this,” said Mr. Heneker 
Cobb. 

“Oh!” said the bilious man, ‘Pinkroot might 
shoot our secretary, eh?” 

“He might,” said the president. 

‘*He’s a young man, he’s got no other business, 
he’s the servant of the company—I think perhaps 
he ought to go,” insisted the bilious one. 

“Oh, well, if he wants it, and you all want it,” 
said the president, and so the matter was arranged. 

Mr. Heneker Cobb, when the others had 
departed, said, smiling, ‘‘I don’t see but what 
you'll have to pay that due-bill to Pinkroot, 
Acton.” 

*T won’t, if it’s not due him.” 

“You'll be of a different opinion, perhaps, 
when you find it endorsed by a revolver.” 

“Well, Heneker, you say your nerves are out 
of order. I believe mine are all right, and I 
sha’n’t pay that due-bill.” 

“You'll be shot if you don’t.” 

“T’ll be hanged if I do!” 

“Well, you’ll have Moffatt to back you. If 
you save the property you’re a made man. If 
you don’t, things will be no worse than now. 
When will you start?” 

**To-morrow, if Moffatt’s ready.” 

“Oh, he’s ready to start! You'll want money 
—how much has Folsom called for?” 

“Five thousand dollars. I guess you’d better 


wire it to me at Tueson about the end of the | 
|one of them was presented with a palm-leaf 


week. I'll draw three hundred dollars for 
expenses before I go.” B. T. THomaAs. 


* 
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A Belle of Samoa. 


EFALINA was the prettiest girl on 
the Samoan island of Manono. All 
the young ‘‘manaias” smiled at her, 
and brought her real “papa-lagi”— 
foreign — presents of gay ribbons 

and parasols whenever they returned from a 

trip to Apia. 

The other girls were jealous, and said that she 
was a witch, who turned the hearts of men with 
her ugly face; that she fancied that she was 
above her comrades, and of even more importance 
than the tanpo, who was the daughter of a chief. 
Sefalina, they said, was of a poor family, too, 
and for this alone she ought to be tabooed. But 
she lived merrily along, unheedful of the envious 
glances cast upon her. 

Now, however, a change was to come. She 
was sixteen years old, and was yet unmarried. 
Her parents were alarmed, for sixteen years is a 
very advanced age at which to be married in 
Samoa. She would soon be an old maid, and 
would be obliged to marry some common man; 
for in Samoa every one is married sooner or later. 

It was in vain that her parents expostulated 
with her, and begged her to listen to the pleadings 
of some dusky youth. She would always say, 
“Leai, filimu !”—No, be quiet!—and run off to 
the woods, where she gathered flowers and played 
with the birds all day long. 

It was as she came tripping down the mountain- 
side from one of these excursions that young 
Taliau, the high chief of Apolima, first saw her. 
He heard a sweet voice singing a little native 
melody, growing more and more distinct as the 
owner of the voice approached him, and he 
suddenly found himself face to face with the 
most beautiful creature he had ever seen. 

Her lava-lava, or skirt, was of native tapa, 




















Both of | 


those captured by the professor had been added | 
| been courted on all sides because of his high 





her sylvan cave. 
Taliau had seen many Samoan belles; he had 


rank; but never before had he been impressed 
like this. The south-sea Cupid had sent an 
arrow straight into his savage breast. As he 
greeted her with the usual “Talofa,”—My love 
to you,—he made up his mind that Sefalina must 
be his bride. 

She looked up at him innocently and replied, 
**Soifua !”—May God bless you!—and passed 
on down the mountain. 

The next day four Samoan girls came to the 


house of Sefalina, each bearing a fine mat, the | 
gifts of Taliau; and within a week a formal | as they caressed her bare feet. 


proposal was made 
by Taliau for the 
hand of Sefalina. 
For however slowly 
the Samoans may 
move in matters of 
labor, in love affairs 
there is no lagging. 

But Sefalina still 
said “Leai.” Taliau 
was rich, but she 
did not care for his 
fine mats; she did 
not like him, and she 
would not marry 
him. 

This time, how- 
ever, her parents 
were firm. Old Aeli, 
her father, would not 
hear of letting the 
chance go by of 
uniting his family, 
which was of hum- 
ble origin, with that 
of so high a chief 
as Taliau, and he 
sternly bade his 
daughter be quiet 
and make ready for 
the engagement. In 
Samoa the father’s 
word is law; and 
when her entreaties 
availed nothing, 
Sefalina could not 
rebel. 

At first she grew 
angry; then as the fatal day arrived, sad and 
melancholy. All the leading families came over 
from Apolima to witness the marriage of their 
chief. 

The five suitors of Sefalina—Taliau and four 
others—were placed in the upper portion of a 
Samoan house made for the purpose, and each 


which he was to put through a crack in the floor. 
Sefalina was in the lower portion of the house, 
and as she pulled each of these palms in succes- 
sion, the owner, who was concealed above, was 
to speak her name. 

If it was the right person who thus spoke, she 
was to say, ““This is the voice of him whom I 
wish to marry.” If, however, the owner of the 
first palm-leaf was not the suecessful candidate 
for the maiden’s affections, she would say, ‘This 
is not the voice of him I wish to marry,” and 
would pass on to the next. 

Sefalina pulled the first, second, third and 
fourth leaves, and to each one gave the expected 
answer. She paused before the fifth and last, 
and then, stepping forward with a look of 
determination on her face, gave it a resolute pull. 
As the loud voice of Taliau pronounced her 
name, she answered in firm, clear tones, ‘“This is 
not the voice of him I wish to marry.” 

A hush of astonishment fell upon the multitude. 
Then a young talking-man, who had been 
standing ready to cover Sefalina with fine mats, 
spoke out: “This daughter of the people has 
refused to marry Taliau, the high chief of 
Apolima. It is afoul trick. Her father shall be 
punished for thus playing with the tribe of 
Taliau. Down with him!” 

But old Aeli, his bronze skin crimson with 
wrath, cried out, ‘It isa mistake! She has not 
understood! She shall marry Taliau! I, her 
father, command it!” 

The people stood back, expecting to see 
immediate obedience; but Sefalina only said, 
“‘Leai, I will not marry Taliau!” 

Such impudence had never been heard of in all 
Samoa. To disobey the command of a father, 
given in the presence of all these people, was 
sacrilege. 

Then Aeli spoke. ‘‘Hear ye, good people of 
Apolima and Manono. My daughter has been 


wild and unruly, and has defied me, her father, 
her lawful guardian, inasmuch as she has declined 
to marry Taliau, high chief of Apolima, a most 








“SOIFUA!” 





worthy and virtuous prince. And I, Aeli, do 
hereby declare that my daughter Sefalina shall 
be joined to Taliau in marriage to-morrow, as the 
sun goes behind Upolu. And if this devil 
departs not from her soul, and she still declines 
to marry him, I hereby place a great taboo upon 
her, even though she be my daughter. No one 
shall speak to her, no one shall shelter her, no 
one shall give her of the kava or cocoanut to 
drink, nor of the breadfruit nor the palusami to 
eat. She shall be cast out from the tribe of 
Manono forever. I, Aeli, have spoken it.’ 

The great taboo had been pronounced, and no 
one would dare disobey. Besides, the women all 
disliked Sefalina, and whispered with each other 
that it served her right, the impudent thing, 
with her proud ways! She. must either marry 
Taliau or starve to death. 

Her mother came and wept with her, and 
begged her not to disgrace the family, but 
Sefalina only shook her head and repeated, “I 
cannot marry Taliau.” . 

At night she lay down upon her mats—coa 
ones, for she would not touch those of soft 
texture which Taliau had sent her. But she 
could not sleep. She crept out on the beach and 
sat down under the waving palms. All was still 
around her, save the gentle lapping of the waves 
The white line 
of the beach sepa- 
rated the feathery 
foliage of the vine- 
clad trees, which 
shaded the peaceful 
huts, from the vast 
ocean. It divided 
the world of Sefa- 
lina from the great 
world beyond. In- 
side that line she 
knew every shrub 
and every insect; 
but beyond, all was 
darkness. 

Once she had seen 
the missionaries 
who had come over 
from Apia on a 
visit. They had 
been kind to her, 
and had given her 
a delicious piece of 
food called ollie, 
which did not grow 
in Samoa. If she 
could only go to 
those missionaries 
now! Perhaps they 
would help her. 
They were so good, 
and they would not 
be obliged to mind 
the great taboo, be- 
cause they were of 
a foreign race. 

She could not, she 
would not, marry 
Taliau! Before, she had simply disliked him ; but 
now she hated him. What right had he to cause 
her all this trouble, when she had been so happy ? 
She laid her head on the sand and wept the first 
bitter tears she had ever shed. 

With each sob her hatred for Taliau increased. 
Better anything than to marry him! She would 
sooner plunge into the sea. Perhaps some boat 
would pick her up and carry her to Apia. 

She heard a rustle in the bushes. Some one 
was coming! She must not be found here. And 
quicker than thought she jumped into the dark 
ocean. 

Like all of her race, she could swim as easily 
as she could walk, and she was soon far out on 
the reef, the deep water gradually lengthening 
the distance between her and her native isle. 
By and by she lay on her back and rested. She 
did not much care what happened to her now. 
It was pleasant to lie there peacefully in this cool 
cradle, and see the rising sun gradually reddening 
the sky. 

What would her father say when he found she 
was gone? He would search for her in the 
mountains, and would finally conclude that she 
had drowned herself. But suppose he guessed 
where she was going, and should attempt to 
follow her? The thought alarmed her. It 
would never do for her to float in this peaceful 
fashion. She must hasten. 

So again she began to swim; but her arms 
ached and her back grew tired, and the burning 
sun, which was now shining with all its tropical 
foree, made the heat oppressive and blistered her 
bare shoulders. 

Her own island was almost out of sight, and 
she could see the mountains of Upolu appearing 
in the distance. She must, she would, reach 
them! But her weary arms moved more and 
more slowly, and she became faint for lack of food. 

She had gone ten miles already, and there were 
four more ahead of her. She grew dizzy. She 
would rest just a little while, only a little while. 
Where was she, anyway ? 

Late that evening two plump little Samoan 
boys were wading out on the reef to pick up 
shells. 

**Papalagi tueli !’’—White man swimming !— 
said one, laughing, as he pointed to a figure in 
the water, painfully paddling and keeping afloat 
with great difficulty. Up they swam to havea 
little fun with the unfortunate foreigner, and to 
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show him their own skill. But they stopped 
aghast as they saw that it was a girl, and a 
Samoan, too, who was swimming in that undig. 
nified way. 

Soon a company of natives was standing 
around the prostrate figure of little Sefalina. 
“Poor thing!’ they murmured. One old dame 
soothed her blistered shoulders with cocoanut-oil, 
one rubbed warmth into her cold body, while 
another went to the misilangi—missionaries— 
for something with which to revive her. 

Little by little strength returned to Sefalina, 
and she told her story to the kind-faced missionary 
who bent over her. “Leai! I will not go 
back!” she cried. ‘“‘I will stay here always. I 
will work, but I will not marry Taliau! Don’t 
make me go! Don’t make me go!” 

For two years Sefalina stayed in Apia and 
lived in the family of the Rev. Mr. White, while 
her father thought that she was dead. When he 
did find out that she was living, and that she had 
escaped his great taboo,—when Taliau came over 
in his war-canoe to bring her back or fight for 
her,—it was too late, for she Was already married 
to a Samoan named Mangifu, whom she loved 
with all her heart. 

This is her story, as she told it to me one 
Sunday afternoon at the mission in Apia, and 
she added with a little touch of pride that she 
was the only woman who had ever been able to 
swim the fourteen miles from Manono to Upolu. 

ADELAIDE M. Ibe. 
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WHATEVER IS —— 


One tittle of the things that are 
Nor you should change, nor I— 
One pebble in our path, one star 
In all our heaven of sky. 
R. L. Stevenson. 
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“Cyrus! Fold Your Hands!” 


OME, Halsey! Hir-am! Hen-ry! 
Hart! Sehoolma-a-am! The 
coffee’s bilin’.” 

With this reeitative, accom- 
panied by a sonorous cow-bell, 
4s Farmer Jenks was wont toarouse 

his sleeping household each morn- 

ing, repeating the performance if necessary, and 
reporting each time the progress of breakfast, as 

“biscuits in,” ‘‘ ’taters done,”’ etc. 

On this morning the “‘schoolma’am’’ started, 
rubbed her eyes, thrust one arm from beneath 
the bedclothes, shivered and nestled down again 
in the soft feathers to await the second summons. 
Poor, homesick little schoolma’am! She almost 
wished that she were too ill to arise, so that she 
might have an excuse for not meeting the lawless 
rabble of youth at the little, dingy schoolhouse. 

Yes, they were a rabble, —just that and nothing 
less,—she said to herself with a burst of indig- 
nation, as she stood a little while later before her 
cracked mirror, trying with benumbed fingers to 
coax her hair into place. All her kindness had 
been wasted upon them—they were ungrateful 
and stubborn. If she gave a command they 
grinned, looked at Cyrus Stetson and obeyed or 
not, as they chose—generally not. 

At intermissions they gathered in groups to 
talk about her and laugh, shouting sometimes in 
jeering tones: ‘“‘Scolding don’t hurt none, whip- 
ping won’t last long, and kill us she daz-zent !” 

As for Cyrus—with hands in his pockets and a 
wicked look in his black eyes, he sauntered from 
group to group, saying things in a low voice to 
call forth fresh laughter and applause. Cyrus 
could do anything with the boys he wished, while 
she — 

She jerked the last button of her boot into 
place and arose with an angry little stamp just as 
a general shuffle of feet down the stairs pro- 
claimed that Halsey, Hiram, Henry and Hart 
had left the adjoining room, through which she 
must pass to reach the stairway. 

As she put the last hasty touches to her toilet, 
she lived over in memory that dreadful day when 
she had made an enemy of Cyrus Stetson. It 
was her ignorance of country ways that did the 
mischief. She could see her mistake now, and 
heartily wished she had not made such a point of 
the closing ‘‘position” to which she had always 
been accustomed in the city schools. She had 
never seen a school dismissed in any other way, 
and it did not occur to her inexperienced young 
mind that an undisciplined youth of twenty 
would resent being put upon a level with the 
children in their ‘A, B, C’s.” 

The younger children, charmed with the novelty, 
obeyed her instructions readily; the older ones, 
sheepishly—all excepting Cyrus. He gazed out 
of the window with arms at his sides. 

“Mr. Stetson, we are waiting for you! Will 
you oblige me by folding your hands?” 

Then the storm burst. ‘“‘No! I will not fold 
my hands like a baby for you nor no other 
woman! If you think to lord it over me with 
your city airs, you’ll find you’re barking up the 
wrong tree, and the sooner you find it out, the 
better !’” 

The front rows looked scared. The back rows 
were divided between consternation and delight. 
The teacher’s face paled, but she answered 
bravely: ‘‘Very well, then, Mr. Stetson will not 
return to school until he apologizes for his rude- 
ness and conforms to the rules.” 

But the next morning found him in his seat, 
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with no change of demeanor. She appealed the 
case to the chairman of the school-board. This 
had happened two weeks ago. The board had 
met yesterday. ‘To-day she should know whether 
she or Cyrus was to be obeyed. 

Forcing back the risin® tears, she went down 
to breakfast, loathing the heavy, greasy food. 
Breakfast over, Halsey, Hiram, Henry and 
Hart followed their father to the barn-yard to do 
chores by lantern light, and the schoolma’am 
offered to wipe dishes for her hostess. The 
woman was fat and good-natured. 
She felt sorry for the teacher in 
her trouble, and resolved to give 
her some good advice. 

“If I was you,” she said, “I 
would try some way to make it 
up with Cyrus Stetson. I don’t 
know’s I’d ought t’ tell you—but 
Jenks, he heard yesterday how the 
board decided. It seems they 
kind of take Cy’s part, and 
they’re going to let you have 
another week to try to fix things 
up and get the upper hands of the 
children, and then if you can’t do 
it they think they’d best hire 
another teacher. I don’t know 
as I think they done just right, 
but you see Cyrus aint never 
made trouble before. 

“He’s high-spirited like,” she 
went on, “‘an’ some way the idee 
of askin’ him to fold ’is hands like a little feller | 
jest riled him all up. If you could have got on 
the right side of Cy at the start you’d have had | 
clear sailin’. He’s the bell sheep an’ no mistake. | 
All the neighborhood thinks Cy’s jest about 
right, I guess.’’ 


“Perhaps they’d better hire him to teach the | 


school !” 


The farmer’s wife, however, was too simple- | 


minded to appreciate sarcasm. “Oh, no,” she 
said, “I guess he aint got quite learnin’ enough 
yet, though the teacher last winter did have to 
look sharp to keep ahead of him. Yes, if I was 
you I’d have a real friendly talk with Cyrus 
and explain to him that you didn’t mean nothing 
humiliatin’ by it; and I’d call him Cyrus in 
place of Mr. Stetson—he thinks that’s city 
airs, too.” 

“Oh, but I am sure mother would think it 
very improper to call a gentleman four years 
older than I am by his given name —” 

She caught her breath in dismay. It was out, 
the carefully-guarded secret of her age. The 
woman gave her a quick, astonished glance. 

“Well, I never! You don’t mean to say you 
aint but sixteen!” 

“No, I did not mean to say it. It slipped out 
before I thought. Iam very sorry, ind 

“Pshaw, now I don’t see why. Most girls 
likes to be thought young. I told Miss Jones 
your specs made you look older’n you was, but I 
never dreamed you was a day under twenty-one. 
Wouldn’t Cyrus be beat if he knew it?’ 

“Oh, please, Mrs. Jenks, no one must know 
it. The children would be worse than ever. I 
know I am not old enough to teach; but mother 


| dence adding fuel to the pent-up fires of shame | racket, will you? 
your own punching-bag broken in.” 








“NO! I WILL NOT.” 





needed the money so, and people say my spectacles | 


make me look old and—dignified. I didn’t think 
of having pupils older than myself. I think if it 
hadn’t been for Cyrus I could have managed the 
children.” 

She broke down completely. 

“There, there! you poor child! I wouldn’t 
take it to heart so. Mebbe it will come out all 
right yet. Cy’s the kindest-hearted fellow ever 
was if you get on His right side.” 

‘Please do not tell anybody about my age,” 
the teacher said. 

“There, now, don’t you worry about that,” 
was the answer she received, and she took it for 
a promise of secrecy. 


But Mrs. Jenks had no such thought. It was | 


too choice a tidbit of news to keep. There was a 
quilting-party at Mrs. Stetson’s that very after- 
noon. Cyrus came home earlier than usual. 
The board wished to meet the teacher, and school 
had been dismissed at half-past three. 

There was such a buzz of tongues that no one 
heard when he entered the kitchen adjoining the 
quilting-room and sat down by the stove to 
warm. Presently he heard the teacher’s name 
and his ears became alert. 

Curiously enough, since he knew the board 
had decided against her, he had been strangely 
uncomfortable. Her pale face had disturbed him 
all day, and although he had tried to play his 
usual réle, his mischief had lacked piquaney. 
He heard Mrs. Jenks’s voice saying: 

“Yes, I own I was clean beat when she told 
her age. Now what do you guess it was?” 

The guesses ranged all the way from twenty- 
one to thirty-five. 

“Well, she’s just turned sixteen !” 

The effect was all she could have desired. 
Exclamations of surprise and incredulity burst 
forth on every side. Cyrus started, and the blood 
leaped hotly to his face. 

“Poor young thing! Whatever possessed her 
to take a winter school to begin on ?” 

“Why, you see her ma needed the money 
awful bad,—she’s a widow and poor, and not 
overly strong,—and she ’lowed if she kep’ on her 
dignity, and didn’t let on how young she was, 
she could manage the children all right. She’s 
just a poor homesick child, and all them diffident 
ways that folks call ‘stuck up’ is just bashfulness 


| with it. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


—nothin’ in the world but pure bashfulness. 


She aint never lived in the country, nor been | one to blame. 


“Oh, don’t say that! Indeed, I was the onlt 
I should have remembered you 
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But Stubby ignored him and went on: “You 
see it was started by Brown sneaking around 


away from her ma a day in her life before. She| was a lady—old or young. But I’ve learned-a | Jones, and Jones putting me off the team 
seen her mistake about Cyrus when ’twas too | good lesson, I hope.” | 
late; but once she’d made a rule, she didn’t see | 


no other way but to stick to it, an’ I don’t know 
but what she’s right. She broke all down and 
cried like a baby when she was tellin’ me. Said 
she’d have give up the school long ago if it hadn’t 
been for her ma’s dependin’ on the money.” 

Cyrus waited to hear no more. He picked up | 
his hat, tiptoed from the kitchen, | 
and walked straight toward the 
schoolhouse with rapid strides. 
Perhaps the directors were still 
there, he thought. He stopped in 
the entry to listen, feeling like a 
criminal about to give himself up 
to justice. 

All was quiet within, but the 
teacher’s hat and cloak still hung | 
upon the entry hook. The school- 


cautiously in. She sat alone at 
her desk with face hidden in her 
arms, crying softly. Her specta- 
cles were on the desk beside her. 
With a sudden choking feeling 


the entry. When he entered, a| 


| 





in his throat, Cyrus stepped back | 
and made a great stamping in| 


moment or two later, she was | 
pretending to arrange some books | of course had to be making some noise. 





Never in the history of ‘‘Jenks’s Corners” had 
the winter school been such a success as it was | 
under the joint management of Cyrus Stetson | 
and the little city schoolma’am; and when it 
closed and Cyrus drove her to the railway station | 
in his new buggy, she told him that she was 
engaged for the summer term. 


ELLA BEECHER-GITTINGS. 


for the town match, and putting Brown on 
instead. How do I know? Why, we heard 
Brown in the gymnasium one day begging 
Jones to take him on, and Jones is such a 
good old softy that he agreed before he half 
thought about it, and then he’d promised Brown, 
and he had to see it through, and so I was the 
victim. 

“That afternoon I went down to read under 


| the apple-tree, and I hadn’t been there five 
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A PERPETUAL GIFT. 


He that worketh fish one wise, 
Nor pauses in His 

Will take the sun out lot His skies 
Ere freedom out of man. 


Emerson. 
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room door was ajar, and he peered! How We Got Even With Brown. 


HE halls of the old school were 
damp and chilly, and so nearly | 
all of us were down in the | 
gymnasium on one cold, rainy 
September day. 

taker, had made a roaring fire in 

the stove, and around this we sat | 
telling stories, except Dicky, “Te | 
He 


Peter, the care- | 


| red face bobbed up with, ‘H’lo, old man! 


minutes —” 

“When you fell asleep, I’ll be bound!” Fatty 
interrupted. 

“When I fell asleep, as sound as Fatty in 


church—only J didn’t snore—till some one grabbed 
me by the throat. I imagined it was a red 
Indian at first, but it was only Jones telling me 
that he’d put Brown on instead of me. I must 
have looked pretty bad, for he said, ‘Now don’t 
take it like that, Stubby, old boy. Just keep on 
practising and you’ll be on again—you don’t 
practise half enough, you know,’ and then he 
went off whistling. 

“I had thrown myself down on the grass witha 


| heavy heart, when I heard some one whistling 


on the other side of the wail, and Dick’s dirty 
What 
you doing ?’ 

“IT didn’t answer. 


“ ‘Hello, Stubby’s asleep! Here’s the orator 


in her desk, and the spectacles were in place) was pounding away at the much-battered and | over-ate himself! Look!’ he shouted to some of 


|upon her little red nose. She started upon heavy old punching-bag, and talking to it as | you fellows, as I thought. 


seeing who the intruder was, but arose and faced though it were a human being. 


him proudly. 
begin, then blurted out in abrupt, boyish fashion : 


““Miss Day, I didn’t know you was only six- | sprang furiously back and forth. 


| 


She did not wait for him to finish, but turned | punch!” he called. 


teen, I —” 


He hesitated, not knowing how to | 


upon him indignantly, a sense of outraged confi- | 


and misery in her breast. 


“My age, sir, can be of no possible concern to | 


you, but it is quite in keeping with your former | on “Fatty,” and then punching on with deter- 
conduct that you seek a lady alone and defence-| mined face. 
less in order to add insult to the injury you have | 


already done her!” 

“Oh no! *Pon ty word!” gasped Cyrus. 
“Me? Why— 
No, I ask your pardon, and—and—I’ll take 
position. See! I'll do it now.” 


goodness mercy!—insult you? | cares for Stubbs, or Stubbs’s stories ?’’ 


| bench, rose slowly on his elbow. 


Beast!” he cried, as the bag hit him in the 


“There, fellows! Up nine times with one 
“Look here, Dicky, just stop that confounded 
If you don’t, you may get 


“Yah!” said Dicky, looking contemptuously 


“Say, Dick, stop! The orator won’t tell his 
story with that racket.” 


“Won't?” said Dick. “What of it? Who 





Then big Saunders, lounging full length on the | 
That was 


He stepped to his desk, sat down and folded | enough; no one ever went against Saunders. 


his big hands meekly upon it. 
angry to understand the strange act and 
thought he was mocking her. 

“Well! since I have not the strength to 
compel you to leave the room, I will go 
myself.” 

She locked her desk and turned toward 
the door. He sprang forward and gained 
it ahead of her. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t go yet! Lam 
in dead earnest, yes’m, Iam! If youonly 
knew how bad I feel—it’s the way I’ve 
treated you. I came because I thought 
the board was here. My notion was I’d 
beg pardon before them, and tell ’°em I’d 
leave school if you wanted. Gosh! I 
wish you'd forgive me. I’ve been worse 
than a brute! But I—well, I didn’t 
understand. Say, do forgive me, please 
do!” 

She looked at him for a moment, too 
dazed to answer. There was no wicked- 
ness in his eyes now—nothing but genuine 
sympathy and contrition. 

“Of course, if you ask my pardon,” she 
faltered, at length. “I am sorry I mis- 
understood you, but—it was so unex- 
pected—I do not quite understand it 
now, nor what my age can have to do 
It was very dishonorable of 
Mrs. Jenks to tell you.” 

“She didn’t. I overheard her telling it at 
the quilting-bee, they didn’t know I was in 
the next room, when they said you was—well, 
maybe bashful instead of stuck-up. Then I seen 
how awful mean I’d been,—I’m bashful myself 
sometimes, — it was that made me kick about 
taking position. But, lord! I don’t want you to 
give up your school—I’d feel’s if I’d hit you. It 
aint too late to set things right yet. Only give me 
a chance—do—won’t you? Say, in the morning 
I'll fold up my hands before them all—yes I will 
—that’s the only way. Then, if you’d rather 
I’d stop school I will, but don’t you go. If you’ll 
let me stay, I’ll try to help you. The children 
will do a lot for me. Oh, please! We can have 
an A No. 1 school in less than a week.” He was 
so agitated that his sentences poured out. 

She sat down at her desk and he on a bench 
in front of her, and they talked matters over 
until the deepening twilight made her start in 
alarm. 

“Oh! I did not think how late it was growing. 
It will be dark before I get home, and Mrs. 
Jenks will wonder what has become of me.” 

“Never mind—I will see you safe home.” 

“T suppose,” she said, gaily, as he locked the 


door and handed her the key, “if you help me | 


teach the school you will expect a part of the 
salary !” 

“No—it’s more’n pay enough if you forgive 
me.”’ 


She was too | 








“It was I who made the first mistake,” she | 


said, frankly, “‘and you don’t know what trouble | Brown, Dicky here and I.” 


you’ve saved me from. I shall never forget it.” 


“All right; never mind getting up, Saundy, 





“HE LOCKED THE DOOR.” 


old boy—just coming ;’’ and Saunders lay down | 
again. 

Dicky gave one more furious thrust, mopped 
his sweating brow on his sleeves, sighed and 
walked leisurely over and sat down beside big | 
Saunders, who made room for him, for every | 
one liked little Dicky Dobson, although he was | 
noisy. 

Then Stubbs—“‘our orator,” as we called him— | 
began his story. He was a serious-looking boy, 
and comical, too, with his queer, old-fashioned, | 
round face, twinkling eyes and long, thin-lipped | 
mouth, the corners of which turned down in the | 
most solemn manner when any of the teachers | 
spoke to him. | 

“Now, then, Stubby, don’t keep the audience 
waiting,” said Dicky. 

“Why, I was just waiting till the honorable 
gentleman had seated himself. What style?” 
The orator looked around with a condescending 
sort of smile. 

“Ordinary style,” said Saunders. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, it affords me the 
greatest —” 

“Stop that! 
int 

“Well, isn’t that ordinary ?” 

“Oh, go on, Stubbs, and stop your fooling, - 
said Fatty. 

“Well, 


We said ordinary style,” Dicky 


I'll tell you how we got even with 





“Same old story!” said Dicky, with a groan. 


So I looked up. 
“*Thought that would fetch you—always does, 
my boy. Same way with dogs; just make them 


| eye, and his brown fist shot out, and the bag | think some more dogs are coming, and up they 


| get in no time. Say, what’s the matter with you, 
anyway ?’ 

* ‘Just this,’ 
my grievance. 

“*Well,’ said he, after Ir had told him, ‘the 
only thing to do now is to get even with Brown.’ 

“Then Dicky and I yowed to wipe out the 
injury and insult—with be-lud, if need be. We 
didn’t decide exactly how we were going to do it, 
but our vengeance we would wreak, or die in the 
attempt. 

“Next day Dicky told me of his plan: He 
would get Brown into the gymnasium here at 
half-past eight, and he and I would do something 


said I, glad to tell some one of 


| to him; he wouldn’t tell me what then. 


** *How’ll you get him to come?’ said I. 

* *EKasy,’ said he. ‘I'll write him a note signed 
“Nelly” ’—Brown was spoons on Nelly Jackson 
then, you know. 

“*Pshaw! he won’t go for that,’ said I. 

“*Won’t he?’ said Dick. ‘You wait!’ 

“That night the masters, all except old Jack- 
son, went in to town for four or five hours to 
the annual of the old boys, and as old Jackson 
had to be on duty in the chief’s quarters, Mrs. 
Jackson and Nelly had tea with us. 

“Well, after supper, about quarter-past eight, 
Dick and I started for the gymnasium, and had 
a great seare, for just half-way down the hall 
little old Jackson came out of one of the rooms, 
looking flurried and with a slip of paper in his 
hand. With the sudden change from the light 
room to the dark hall, he didn’t see me, but Dick 
almost ran into him. 

“*What’s this, sir?’ Jackson asked. 

“Dicky mumbled something in answer, and 
Jackson, to my amazement, went into the room 
again. 

***How did you do it, Dick?’ said I, when we 
got out of hearing. 

“*Didn’t you see?’ laughed Dick. ‘Why, I 
shoved my handkerchief over my mouth to keep 
from laughing, and he thought my nose was 
bleeding !’ 

“The gymnasium was cold and dreary ; scarcely 
any light came from the stars, and there was no 
moon. Strange feelings came over me to find it 
all so lonesome. I could see where the windows 
were, and just the ghost of the old ‘horse’ on 
the floor, and I was walking on to see what trap 
Dicky had gotready for Brown, when something 
brushed against my face. I staredup. Dangling 
from one of the highest beams was a thick rope 
with a large noose. 

“**What’s the rope for?’ 1 cried, aghast. 

“*Hang Brown with,’ said Dicky, in a matter- 
of-course way. ‘Oh, not really, you know,’ he 
said, when he saw how I took it. 

“Then he explained that the rope should go 
under Brown’s arms; and moreover, as the 
victim would probably be up in the air for some 
little time, he would pad the noose with a potato- 
sack. But I couldn’t see the object of all this. 

** ‘Why, the object’s this,’ said Dicky. ‘Brown 
comes down here—we hang him.up for some 
time. It won’t do him much good, not for foot- 
ball—see ?’ 

‘Oh!’ said I. ‘You mean to lay him out so 
that he won’t be able to play in the match ?’ 

“ ‘Well, p’r’aps; anyway, it’ll be a good joke.’ 

“ ‘But surely we won’t leave him up there all 
night! Why, it would — 

“*No, it wouldn’t. Peter, the colored care- 
taker, will take him down in an hour. I left a 
note in Peter’s room.’ 

“Oh, I see,’ said I; but I didn’t like it 
at all. 

“Then we went to the dark passageway and 
waited for our prey. Dicky had provided him- 
self with a big, coarse four-bushel sack and a big 
red handkerchief. The bag was to draw down 
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over Brown’s arms, and the handkerchief was to 
be stowed into his mouth to keep him from 
yelling—of course he wouldn’t fight us, for he 
was such an awful coward. 

“It seemed a terrible time to me, waiting there 
in the dark, and I said, ‘I told you he won’t 


come at all—it’s all a fizzle. Let’s ~ 

‘Sh!’ said Dicky. ‘Listen!’ 

‘‘From far up the hall came the sound of foot- 
steps. 


““*Be ready with the handkerchief!’ said 
Dicky, hoarsely. 

“On came the footsteps; faster beat my heart, 
and my legs wiggled under me. The footsteps 
no sooner came into the gymnasium than Dicky 
banged the corridor door and had the victim by 
the throat. I got his arms. 


‘One word, and you'll be sorry for it!’ growled | s 


Dicky. It was pitch-dark, you know, and we 
couldn’t see him any more than he could see us. 

‘The fellow tried to scream, but Dick said, in 
a frightful voice, ‘Stop that, or there’ll be 
trouble! Silence!’ 

‘‘Next moment I had gagged the victim. Then, 
oh, how he struggled as we drew the bag down 
over his head and arms! We wondered at so 
much fight in Brown! Just as we got the string 
tied below his hips so as to hold the bag down 
we let go, and he ran and fell over the ‘horse.’ 
Then he was easy. We bound a bit of rope 
round about where his elbows were aud walked 
him over to the rope. Then he began struggling 
again. 

‘See here!’ said Dicky. 
It’s no manner of use, so —’ 

“When we got the rope over his head we 
discovered that we’d have to punch holes in the 
bag to get the rope under his arms. Then we 
untied the loop and put the end through under 
his arms, and made a knot that wouldn’t slip, 
and began to haul on him. 

‘Don’t struggle, old man,’ said I, for I felt 
sort of sorry for him. ‘You’ll only make it 
worse for yourself ;’ and he didn’t. 

“Up he went till we heard his head touch 
the beam above. Then we tied the rope on the 
hook by the door, left him, and hurried to bed. 

“But poor Brown’s last gurgling cry haunted 
me, until I fell asleep to have a sort of nightmare 
about him, and with a startled cry I sat bolt 
upright. 

“Tf he’s there now,’ my fears rang wildly, 
‘why, he’s dead! It’s a corpse perhaps down in 
the gym!’ 

“The thought that Pete had taken him down 
long before that time came to me, but then I 
remembered that it was Pete’s night off—Friday. 
Dicky and I had forgotten that entirely! So out 
of bed I got, pattered down-stairs, and ran wildly 
along the hall to the gymnasium. 

“As I was going through the hall I thought I 
heard a patter of naked feet behind me. With 
a mad rush I reached the gymnasium; a cold 
rush of air met me as I opened the door. 

“Not a sound stirred in the gymnasium. The 
moon was coming up, and the big room was not 
so dark as when we had left it. I knew by the 
tightness of the rope that our victim was still 
up, so I hurried to unwind the rope from the 
hook. Just then I heard what sent a cold shiver 
down my back ; it sounded like a door swinging 
on its hinges. 

“The door at the end of the gymnasium swung 
slowly open, and the moon shone full suddenly 
on a long, white something with outstretched 
arms. 

“I stood petrified, my eyes glued on this Thing 
that came nearer and nearer. I was somewhat 
relieved to see that the feet were decidedly human. 

***P*r’aps it’s some fellow trying to play a joke 
on me,’ I thought, and stepped boldly out of the 
shadow to meet the thing. 

“As I did so the most terrified yell rang out, 
echoing and re-echoing down the halls, and 
dying away in a sort of sob! The white some- 
thing threw its hands before its face, staggered 
back, threw up its arms, and fell. 

“As it fell the face was lighted by the moon, 
and I saw it was the dirty face and red hair of 
Dicky, looking at me with eyes fit for a raving 
maniac. Then he lay quiet, and everything was 
still; but the wind seemed to have taken up 
Dicky’s yell, and went moaning and sobbing 
among the chimneys and through the eaves. 

“Dicky did not move. A horrible fear took 
hold of me. 

“Dicky! Dicky, it’s me, Stubby, O Dicky!’ 
I cried, bending over, forgetting Brown in my 
anxiety about Dick. Dicky looked up as I 
raised his head, but on seeing me his eyes rolled 
back, his mouth opened, and letting out shriek 
after shriek, he fainted dead away. 

“Then I was frantic. I rushed to the door 
with the intention of calling some one, but 
Dicky’s shrieks had done that, for I heard voices 
and footsteps coming hurriedly. 

***It’s down this way, sir, I think,’ said one 
voice. 

“*Very likely, in the gymnasium, eh?’ said 
big Trundal’s bass. Then they burst in. 

***Any one here?’ called Trundal, looking all 
around, the boys crowding about him in a circle. 
‘Good heavens, what’s this?’ as I stepped for- 
ward. 

““*Why, it’s the orator, Stubbs!’ was the 
amazed cry of the boys, as they crowded around 
me. 

** “Here, stand back!’ cried Trundal. ‘Now, 
sir, what’s this?’ 


‘Just stop this! 
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** ‘Tt was Dicky that yelled ; he’s there, fainted,’ 
I panted. 

“The boys gave another startled cry, but 
Trundal went over and picked Dicky up, and by 
this time the chief had come, and four or five 
more of the masters. 

‘“**The boy has fainted,’ said the chief. ‘Now 
go back to your rooms, all of you. Come with 


‘me, Stubbs.- Trundal, you carry the other boy,’ 


and big Trundal was walking off with Dicky’s 
white legs dangling over his arm, when I remem- 
bered Brown, and pulled the chief’s coat to stop 
him. 

***Yes,’ he said, looking round. 


“**He’s up there, sir. We, I—I—hung him, | 
|thought it was, for I just yelled, and that’s 
|all I remember. Well, there’s the bell for grub; 


sir!’ 
“The chief stared—he was too horrified to 


peak. 
**You don’t mean to say a boy is hung by 
the neck up there?’ said Trundal, looking up. 

“ *He’s there!’ I eried, fearing he was already 
dead, and I began to get the rope off the hook 
again. The boys understood and helped me. 

“Who is it, eh, Stubby?’ the fellows asked 
me, anxiously; but I didn’t answer; I was too 
frightened. 


“Down came the dark body, the legs hanging | 





Nelly, and Nelly said she’d never sent him any 
note. And she got it and gave it to her father. And 
I s’pose poor old Jackson thought he’d be sure 
to catch the boys that played such tricks—and— 
so he did. But we got the worst of it,” said 
Dicky, woefully. ‘‘Now you see how he got 
there?” 

‘How did you get there at the last ?’”’ Saunders 
demanded. 

“Me? Oh, I just waked up in the night, and 
felt sorry for Brown, ’cause Petey was away. 
So I ran down-stairs—the back stairs, ’stead of 
goin’ the front way, like this idiot Stubbs—and 
went into the gymnasium, and just as I got half- 
way across the room I saw a ghost—at least 1 


I’m going.” SHELDON M. FIsHER. 
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How Moodah was Captured. 
A Sumatran Adventure. 


HE steamer with Moodah on board 
= -  gailed this morning from Padang. 
How much we shall get for him we 








stiff and lifeless, and I trembled at the sight, | 
feeling sure Dick and I were murderers of Brown. | 
It was nearly down, when suddenly the boys, . > something quite handsome. The 
gave a cry of horror and surprise, sprang back | ~“~ Dutch agent of the Hamburg dealers 
and let go the rope, so that it came down with a | in wild animals would not set the price till his 
clatter of boots on the floor, the head fell | firm had actually seen Moodah, and until it was 





do not yet know, but it should be 








back, and I was afraid it 
would fall, and so I jumped 
tocatch it. Just at that moment 
some one that I had not noticed 
before moved forward to help 
me, and the rays of a lantern 
fell full on him, It was Brown! 
And at that instant I had in my 
arms what I believed to be the 
dead body of Brown! 

“T don’t know what I thought ; 
my common sense left me in- 
stantly, and I began screaming 
louder than Dicky had screamed 
before. 

“Then Trundal held me, and 
the chief held the figure on the 
rope, and I came to my senses 
just as they got the bag off the 
head and the gag from the 
mouth. I was staring on the 
white, deathly face, not of 
Brown, but of poor Mr. 
Jackson ! 

“T remember hearing a tumult 
of voices—then everything faded 
away; I remembered nothing 
more, for opening my eyes, I 
awoke in the matron’s room.” 

The orator paused, wiped his 
red face on the sleeve of his 
coat, and looked around on the 
faces of his attentive listeners. 

“T have finished,—my tale is told,” said he. 
“You all know that poor old Jackson was all 
right next day. You all know that Dicky and I 
were cruelly beaten with stripes by the chief, and 
expelled for the rest of that year. Perhaps I 
should say that my father, when I got home, 
punished me worse than the chief did, and that I 
believe Dicky’s pater was similarly unsympa- 
thetic with his woes. Served Dicky right, too! 
And now my story is told.’”’ 

“Not badly at all, either, old boy. 
make an orator yet,” said big Saunders. 

“But look here, Stubby, you haven’t told us 
how old Jackson came to be there,” one of the 
fellows said. 

“Why, get Dicky to tell you. Say, Dicky, 
look here! Well—look at that!” 

“That” was Dicky, his curly red pate dropped 
on his breast, sound asleep, with a grin on his 
wide mouth. 

“Here, Dicky, wake up! Fire! fire!” cried 
the boys, seizing the slumberer by the shoulder. 
The grin on his face changed to a look of puzzled 
surprise; then he smiled sweetly on us, and was 
going serenely off to sleep again. 

“Oh no, you don’t!” the fellows shouted ; and 
taking him by the heels, they lifted him up till 
his head just rested on the floor. 

“Oh, le’-—me—’lone—can’t you? Here—quit 
—I’m awake!” cried Dicky. He was put down, 
then, on the bench, where he sat rubbing his 
eyes. 

‘Here, now, just tell us the rest of the orator's 
story,” he was ordered. 

‘Which story? I never heard any orator’s 
story—’pon me word, I never! Always go to 
sleep soon’s he begins.” 

“Tell us how you and Jackson came to be in 
the gymnasium that night,” said the orator. 

Dicky looked a little hazy, but he brightened 
up suddenly. ‘Oh yes, poor old Jackson! My 
eye, he looked queer, didn’t he, though ?” 

“Go on, tell us about it, Dick.” 

“Why, I thought you said Stubby told you.” 

‘*He never told us how you got there, or Jack- 
son.” 

“Why, I just walked there. So did Jackson.” 

*‘Now, look here, Dicky, just you tell that 
story, or we’ll put you under the tap.” 

“Well, all right. It’s this way: That note 1 
wrote to Brown went to Jackson instead.” 

‘How ?” 4 

“Why, Brown was suspicious, and he asked 
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AN OBJECTION TO THE CAPTURE. 


known how he bore the voyage ; but there is little 
doubt that the young rogue will bear it well, he is 
healthy and a tremendous eater. If he cannot 
get what he wants, and that the best and freshest 
food, too, he screams, trumpets and raises a great 
disturbance. 

In fact, Moodah seems to realize that he is 
famous already, and entitled to veneration. The 
newspapers have contained notices of him, and 
for that reason an account of the manner in 
which he was caught may prove interesting. It 
has been a great event in our lives at Pagar-bang, 
for a coffee plantation in Sumatra, when all is 
said, is not a very cheerful place of abode. 
There are no schools, and no churches, and with 
the exception of three other white coffee-planters, 
our neighbors are all either Malays or laborers 
from the native tribe of Battas. 

On the day Moodah was captured, Orin 
Udalius, whose brother Greathope Udalius owns 
the coffee plantation adjoining my father’s, had 
asked me to go out to shoot horse-deer with him ; 
and we had with us two Malay boys, named 
Gesa and Noli-Pedu, to help fetch home the deer, 
if we shot one. 

Noli, who is a half-caste Batta, owns a pig- 
tail ape called Sut, which he has trained to climb 
trees for cocoanuts and custard-apples. On such 
trips in the forest Noli usually takes Sut with 
him, but he is obliged to have a long line tied to 
a collar about his neck, for there are bands of 
wild apes of his kind to which Sut would surely 
desert if they called to him. 

The coffee plantations are on a slope which was 
cleared two years ago only, and is still stumpy. 
Farther up the side of the mountain ridge there 
are wild lemon-trees, a few palms, and many 
other tropical timber-trees. On our hunting-trips 
we have first to ascend the mountainside to a 
plateau overrun with rank alang grass, where 
one must look out sharply for snakes, and from 
this open tract we at length descend to lower 
ground overspread with wild cane-brakes and 
bamboo thickets. 

This is good hunting-ground. Not only deer 
but a kind of wild buffalo feed here ; occasionally, 
too, a rhinoceros comes that way, and there is 
always a chance of falling in with a tiger, though 
in Sumatra tigers seldom approach the neighbor- 
hood of the plantations except on very dark 
nights. 

We had crossed over to the cane-brakes quite 
early in the forenoon, and were skirting a thicket 
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about a water-hole, when suddenly an odd object 
was thrust out from among the canes—a huge, 
brown, flexible, living arm, with a slowly-working, 
winking pink orifice in the end of it! 

Orin, who was a step in advance of me, jumped 
backward and cocked his gun. I also cocked and 
raised my own carbine. 

It was the trunk of an elephant—thrust out of 
the thicket to take our scent, but we had no 
sooner quite made out what it was than there 
came a crash in the thicket, followed by a thrilling 
squeal as the great beast ran off, the canes crashing, 
and the bamboos swaying wildly and clashing 
sharply together. There was no knowing but 
the beast would charge, and all four of us bolted 
simultaneously, Sut with us, holding up his rope 
to keep it from catching in the brush as he 
followed chattering at Noli’s heels. 

Discovering that the elephant had really run 
off, we stopped and then went back cautiously— 
for these elephants usually go in herds or bands 
of from six to thirty. We had heard but one 
run, and now sent Gesa forward to creep around 
the canes. 

“The rest are near,” Orin said. 
listening.’’ 

Contrary to the general opinion, an elephant is 
nevertheless neither quick of sight nor acute of 
hearing. One who is familiar with their habits 
may sometimes approach elephants while they 
are feeding to within twenty feet without being 
discovered. 

A moment after Orin spoke, we heard the clear 
trumpet call of a tusker a mile or more away. 

“They are further off than I thought,” Orin 
said. “Shall we try a stalk?” 

Neither of us had ever hunted elephants. Our 
guns and ammunition were not quite the thing 
for game so large, but there is something vastly 

fascinating in such sport, as all old 
hunters admit. We resolved to see how 
near we could come to the herd, and then 
let chance decide whether we should fire. 
It is a risky business to wound a 
full-grown elephant in jungle, 
particularly if he is one of a herd, 
and the rest of the 
herd are feeding hard 
by; for at the report 
of a rifle, or the 
angry scream of the 
wounded one, the 
others will often rush, 
helter-skelter, through 
the thickets, and in 
the wild tumult the 
sportsman incurs ugly 
chances of being tram- 
pled to death in his 
hiding-place. 

In not a little excite- 
ment, therefore, we 
began our stalk, mov- 
ing carefully through 
wild grass and reeds 
breast -high, around 
the water-hole, when we came plump upon a 
small, white animal of odd appearance, rolling on 
its side amidst a trampled plat of reeds. 

“Wild hog, isn’t it?” Orin exclaimed; “but 
don’t fire!” 

“Nota hog,” I said. ‘Look at its little trunk !” 
and Gesa, who was a few steps to our right, drew 
near with an amazed look on his round, brown 
face. ‘“‘Cen-ulo matweh, Tuan!” he cried out 
under his breath. (Behold a wonder, sir!) 

The animal resembled a white barrel on four 
stumpy legs, which—hearing our voices — it 
speedily scrambled upon, squealing as if from 
fright, and brandishing its little trunk. 

“Tt’s a baby elephant!” I exclaimed. 

“But it is white, and see what queer pink eyes 
it has!” Orin exclaimed. 

Noli, with Sut, had overtaken us; Sut chat- 
tered viciously, but Noli, like Gesa, cried out in 
astonishment. Then we, too, began to compre- 
hend the significance of our find. 

“Tt cannot be—but it is a little white elephant !” 
Orin shouted. ‘‘What luck—if we can catch 
him! He is worth a hundred thousand dollars, 
if he grows up!” Gesa also exclaimed that the 
King of Siam would give a gold collar for him. 

“Catch him, then!’ I cried, with more zeal 
than prudence. ‘‘Let’s grab him before he gets 
away. He is too small to harmus. Put down 
your gun and close in on him. Now for it! 
Catch him by his legs! Upset him!’ 

At the word we all four made a charge on the 
little fellow, and grabbed him in rough-and- 
tumble fashion. I caught him by the trunk, in 
order to hold that fast so that he might not strike 
or pinch us with it. - Orin seized him by one fore 
leg, while Gesa and Noli got hold of a leg apiece. 

But we had our work cut out for us, I assure 
you! The small chap was not more than three 
feet tall, but he proved a Samson for wrestling. 
He seemed to enjoy it, too, at first. Never in my 
life have I had such a tussle as I did attempting 
to hold him by his trunk. I was off my feet in 
the mud and tangled grass a dozen times. In a 
jiffy we were ali down together, rolling and 
tumbling over each other. 

‘Hold him! hold him!” Orin was yelling to me. 

‘Well, hold him! Why don’t you hold his 
legs!” I shouted back. 

Gesa and Noli were crying out first in Malay, 
then in Batta; and Sut, left to himself, leaped 
about us in a frenzy of excitement, chattering 
and shrieking. We rolled and tumbled for 


“They are 
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certainly a hundred feet, wallowing down the 
high grass and smearing ourselves with muck. 
Small as the elephant had looked, he was yet 
quite heavy. Once he was fairly atop of me, and 
nearly squeezed my breath out. None of us 
could hold his legs, when he kicked out. His 
trunk was like a writhing python. I kept hold 
of it, but he fairly mopped the swamp with me. 
Finally, when we were all nearly breathless 





night being unusually dark, and we were unable 
| really to secure and pack the young elephant on 
| the horse’s back until daylight. He was then 
| transported to the plantations without much 
| difficulty, although he trumpeted and screamed 
most of the way. 
| Orin and Noli passed the night in a tree, but 
| found their way home in the morning. 
| Naturally our capture made a great sensation 
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pounds burned in the older ship, only three are | be made perfectly steady at sea ? 
required in the Paris to produce the same | into this. 

power. The Paris burns about twenty-four | 
She | 


hundred tons in crossing the Atlantic. 
would have had to burn thirty-two hundred tons 
unless improvements had been made. 

Thus we see that to produce a ship of the 





years ago would have involved twelve hundred 


from the struggle, Orin, who is very strong, con- throughout Sumatra, and many natives came to | tons more for machinery and eight hundred tons 
trived to give him a push into a muddy hole | see Moodah—as the Battas call a young white more for coal than the actual Paris requires. 


beside an old tree-root. We had him on his back 
now, in a hole, and summoning all our remaining 
strength, managed to hold him there. 

“Get the rope, Noli,” I had just breath enough 
left to pant out. ‘‘Get the rope from Sut’s collar! 
We will tie his legs together !” 

The plucky little rogue had scarcely uttered a 
sound or an outery during the entire fracas, but 
had attended strictly to wrestling; but when he 
found that we really had him foul, on his back, 
in a hole, and were lashing his legs together, he 
squealed and screamed as only a little elephant 
can. I suppose that he was calling for help to 
his mother, or to the whole tribe of elephants. 

He certainly screeched frightfully ; but we tied 
his legs and then lashed a piece of a green branch 


lengthwise to the end of his trunk to keep him | 


from picking the knots at his legs with it. 
That done we hauled him out of the mud-hole, 
and it is needless to say that he was no longer a 


white elephant, being coated with black muck; | 
but he was no blacker than we were; even the | 


hair of our heads was crusted with mud! 

Scareely had we pulled the little beast out of 
the slough when we heard crashes in the jungle 
at a distance, and elephants trumpeting. They 
seemed to be half a mile or more away, and we 
fancied at first that they would not dare to 
approach. But while Orin and I were scraping 
each other, and-hurriedly debating how we could 
transport our catch to the plantations, a female 
elephant suddenly charged from cover of the 
bamboo thickets at a distance of about two 
hundred yards. 

With trunk curved upward and ears raised, she 
rushed forward, screaming furiously. Gesa saw 
her first and cried out, ““Kamee!” (Run.) 

Run we did; it would have been madness to 
stand our ground. For the moment we had no 
weapons in hand; but by pure good fortune, as I 
fled, I chanced to run over Orin’s carbine, where 
he had dropped it in the grass, and snatched it 
up. Weran for a copse of thorn-bushes, out to 
the right of the water-hole, and circled about it. 

From among the bushes, at a distance, we 
looked back by and by and saw the elephant 
fondling and feeling over the youngster with her 
trunk. 

“She will get him free in spite of us!’ Orin 
exclaimed. ‘Shout, all of you!” He seized the 
carbine and fired two shots, the smoke drifting 
across the marsh. At the reports the elephant 
ran off again squealing, and did not turn back. 

We fired two or three times more, and then 
went back and looked to the lashings on the 
baby’s legs. The little animal probably weighed 
not far from three hundred pounds. We could 
think of no better way than to pack him to the 
plantations on the back of a strong horse which 
my father, who is a heavy man, rides under 
saddle. Orin and Noli, with Sut, accordingly 
set off to get the horse and to fetch some of the 
plantation laborers to help us lift up our prize and 
lash him on a pack-saddle. 


Gesa and I remained to watch him, and I fired | 


my carbine at intervals, and we shouted to keep 
off the elephants. 


The distance to the plantations was five or six | 
miles, and we expected Orin and Noli to come | 


back in two or three hours. They did not appear, 
however, and as the day drew on I sent Gesa off 
to run home as fast as he could and fetch food, 
for I was half-famished, and did not dare even to 
take a drink of the jungle water. 

Night drew on, and neither Orin nor Gesa 
came back. I could hear the elephants at a 
distance ; occasionally one trumpeted in response 
to the young one’s squeals. I would then fire a 
shot and shout, long and loud. Shortly after 


sunset I climbed a durian-tree that stood not far | 


from the water-hole, for I had some apprehension 
of tigers. 

Dusk fell rapidly, and as the evening passed I 
heard something scratching at the foot of the tree. 
Suddenly a large ape swung up beside me, which 
for the moment I did not recognize as Sut; but it 
was he, and he chattered for joy at finding me. 

I was glad to see him, for his companionship 
was welcome there in the dark wilderness; and 


he presently searched about in the tree-top and | 


found a durian, which he gave me. He was 
frightened nearly into fits when I fired the 
carbine for the first time after he came to me. 

I think that the elephants left the locality after 
atime. I did not hear much from them during 


the evening; but neither Gesa nor any one else | 


elephant. There is no doubt that he is a true 
albino of the kind so greatly prized and venerated 
in Farther India, and his age is placed by experts 
at twelve months. 

HERMANN SILVERHILL. 
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The Atlantic Greyhound of the Future. 


By J. H. Biles, 


Professor of Naval Architecture in the University of 
Glasgow, and designer of the Paris and New York. 





HAVE been asked to look into the 
future and tell the readers of the 
Youth’s Companion what kind 
of “Atlantic Greyhound,” as the 
modern Atlantic liner is called, 
time is likely to bring us; but I 
cannot see far enough into the 
future to discern the greyhound 
which it conceals. I can only draw 
on a limited imagination for information on this 
subject, and try to conceive a future steamer with 
such improvements as seem not impossible from 
consideration of the existing art of steamer- 
building. 

Let us look back a little to see the road upon 
which we have come. Many human beings are 
living who were alive long before steamships first 
regularly crossed the Atlantic. These vessels at 
first travelled at a speed of eight or nine “‘knots,” 
or nautical miles of six thousand and eighty feet, 
per hour. At the beginning of the ten years 
1850-60 the Cunard Company had a ship witha 
speed of eleven and one-half knots an hour. At 
the end of these ten years they had a thirteen- 
knot ship. 

At the end of the next ten years, 1860-70, the 
greyhound of the Atlantic was the City of 
Brussels, and she had a speed of fourteen and 
one-half knots an hour. In 1880 the Arizona,a 
sixteen-knot vessel, had made the “‘shortest time 
on record,” and the next ten years is within the 
memory of most of the readers of the Companion. 

At the end of 1889 the City of Paris, now of 
the well-known American line, broke the record 
with a twenty-knot speed, which she subsequently 
| improved to nearly twenty-one knots. 
| Later the record was held by the Cunard 
| steamships Campania and Lucania, with a 
| record of twenty-one and three-quarters knots 
| per hour; and the St. Louis has since made 
| twenty-two and one-half knots. 


Thus we have in the successive decades 











| advances of three and one-half, one and one-half, | 


one and one-half, one and one-half and four 
| another decade, and the speed may be considered 
| as more than two knots in advance of that of its 
earlier days. 

Now on the basis of these facts we may 
prophesy of the future greyhound speed according 
to our fears or hopes, our whims or our wishes. 
The advance in speed between 1840 and 1890 
was about two and one-half knots per ten years. 
We have already got an advance of two and 
one-half knots for the present decade in the 
| St. Louis, so that, judging by the past, we haye 
| not much advance to look for before the century 
| ends. 
| But of course a continuous gain of speed is not 
to be looked for. If new steamers run two and 
one-half knots an hour faster every ten years 
they would some time cross the ocean in next to 
no time. Moreover, increase of speed generally 
means an increased price of the ship, and it also 
means increased cost of running the ship, and 
these are things which are likely to stop develop- 
ment of speed. 


The Problem of Resistance. 
The sea raises great objections to increase of 
in the eight-knot ships the power was less 
Campania and Lucania. 


bigger than the slow ones, but not so much 
bigger as they would have had to be had there 


boilers. 
This improvement has enabled engineers to get 
much more horse-power in the same space and 





| knots respectively. We are half-way through | 


speed, as may be understood from the fact that | not seasick. 


not been a constant improvement in engines and can have large spaces in the passenger quarters, | per hour in small vessels carrying a small supply 
| which are some distance above the water, and | 





had put in an appearance from the plantation. | for the same weight than they were formerly able | 
It was not till twelve o’clock that I at last heard | to get, and also to obtain this horsepower for | 
a shot in that direction. I fired in reply, and | much less weight of coal. For instance, the first | 
another shot answered mine. | Cunard steamship completed in the decade | 

I knew now that help was on the way, and in | 1880-90 had machinery of one-half the power of | 
half an hour I saw lanterns glimmering in the | that of the Paris, which was completed in 1889. | 
Swamp, and hallooed to guide them to me. As If we say the weight of the machinery of the 
the lights drew near Gesa hailed me. With him | earlier steamer was about two thousand tons, 
came Greathopes Udalius and four Batta laborers | that of the Paris would have been four thousand 
from the plantation. My father had gone away, | tons unless some improvement had been made; 
but they had brought the saddle-horse. but it is only about twenty-eight hundred tons. 

It was “tiger weather,” as the natives say, the | Then as to coal burned. For every four 





they will not be cut off altogether from the world. 


of a ship at sea which cause such unpleasant 
feelings. Is it even conceivable that a ship may 


This weight is much more than the weight of the 
| whole of the cargo of the Paris. 
| ‘These matters greatly affect the money-making 
| capability of a ship, and it must never be 
forgotten that there can be no real future fora 
commercial ship that is not constructed so that it 
can be run at a profit. 
Safety in travelling is of prime importance. 
We know how to subdivide a ship into compart- 
| ments so that she cannot be sunk by a blow from 
| another ship. The thing is quite possible and 


power of the Paris on the lines of only fifteen | 


| practicable, and some of the boys of to-day, who | 


will be the men of the next generation, will insist 
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Let us inquire 





We cannot very well hope to prevent the wind 
from blowing and causing waves, which lift the 
ship only to drop her, so we must try to make 
the ship move up and down as little as possible 
when the waves are passing her. One way is to 
have the vessel of the smallest possible volume at 
the water surface and for some distance above 
and below this. A submerged vessel would not 
rise or fall much even if near the surface, so that 
if we could get a vessel which is nearly 
submerged, we should have one free from the 
objectionable up-and-down movement. 

This kind of vessel would not be very comfort- 
able for those who can stand the sea, so that it 
would be necessary to have above the sunken 
hull, and well out of the water, a kind of second 
vessel upon whose deck the passengers could 
promenade and the captain navigate the vessel. 
But such a vessel might lack certain other 
necessary qualities, such as power to remain 
upright, and a large quantity of weight would be 
necessary in the bottom of the vessel to give her 


| that ships which carry many valuable lives shall | the necessary stability. 


| be made so they will not sink if a hole be 
knocked out of their sides or bottom by collision. 

So much for keeping afloat with a hole knocked 
through the ship’s side. What about running 
| her ashore? There are two chances of this. 
| One is in a fog, when the captain has mistaken 
| his position. No ship is free from this danger, 
nor will be as long as it is human to err. 

There may in the future be some means of 
dissipating a fog at sea, but the chance of such a 
discovery being made is not great. Still it is 
conceivable that our inventors, when they fully 
understand what condition of the atmosphere 
really causes fog, may contrive electrical power 
to dispel it for a short distance around a ship. 

The other chance of going ashore is by a 
breakdown of machinery when near the land. 
This chance becomes smaller every day. Every 
accident that takes place to machinery is a lesson 
which teaches something, and as the years go on 
the number of accidents tends to decrease. 

We have in recent years seen the greyhounds 
fitted with two screws and two sets of machinery, 
which makes total breakdown still more unlikely. 
A great American ship-builder says that the 
greyhounds of the future will have three screws; 
and the United States three-screw cruiser 
Columbia is most efficiently propelled. If the 
ships of the future have three screws the chance 
of total breakdown will be reduced to a very 
small one. 

The other dangers peculiar to the sea are fire 
and foundering. The former is very small, and 
will be smaller when the greyhound is built in 
many compartments. Liability to founder is the 
smallest of dangers, even in the greyhounds of 
to-day. 


More Room for the Passengers. 





Having provided for safety in the future 
| greyhound by multiplication of compartments 
and separate sets of machinery, the question of 
providing comfort for her passengers comes up. 
Let us compare the available space of a grey- 
hound with that of a dwelling on land. Take 
the Paris, for example. 

The Paris has four decks, or, say, ‘‘stories’”’ 
or “flats.” Two of these flats extend the whole 
length of the ship, and two extend only outside 
of the machinery space, which is fifty yards long. 
We have, then, two flats one hundred and 
seventy-five yards long, and two one hundred and 
twenty-five yards long, or in all six hundred 
yards of flat, varying in width from sixty-three 
feet to nothing. 

Now this vessel carries about fifteen hundred 
people, so that there are from two to three 
passengers per yard of length of the flat, or deck, 
occupied. The most crowded tenement-house is 
| not so lacking in space for its inhabitants. 

In a ship this space must serve for all purposes 
of the human beings aboard her. There is no 
going out of the ship for a walk or ride, or a 
game of base-ball. The promenade-deck is the | 
pleasure-ground of the ship, and on the upper | 
deck is the street where the steerage passengers 
and crew may air themselves. 

All this is included in the space we have 


| occupying four thousand cubic feet. 








greyhounds is very enjoyable to those who are | 


Why Not Use Aluminum. 


Now weight is the thing which the ship- 
designer is always trying to lessen. He wants 
the structure and the machinery to be as light as 
possible. If, therefore, it is necessary to increase 
the proportionate weight to the sunken part of 
the ship in order to make her less “‘jumpy” at 
sea, her speed.or carrying capacity must be 
impaired unless she can be lightened above while 
weighted below. This is likely to come to pass 
through the use of aluminum. 

Aluminum is one-third of the weight of steel, 
and at present is about one-half of its strength. 
When the chemists and metallurgists shall have 
succeeded in making aluminum or one of its 
alloys as strong as steel, we can then look fora 
saving of one-half the weight of the steel structure 
of a modern vessel. 

In a ship like the Paris this would mean 
twenty-five hundred to three thousand tons, 
irrespective of any saving in the machinery. 
This saving of weight would so lighten the ship 
that she could carry machinery about twice as 
heavy as the machinery she now carries, and so 
gain in speed if the power of the added machinery 
were also doubled. 

But it would be very difficult to find room or 
space in such a vessel as the Paris for machinery 
of twice the power of hers. And if the power of 
the machinery were doubled we should find 
difficulty in getting room for the additional coal 
required—nearly twice the amount now carried. 
It will therefore be necessary to find means of 
stowing machinery and fuel much more closely 
than it is at present stowed. 

In 1881 an engine of four thousand horse-power 
occupied thirty thousand cubic feet. To-day the 
same power can be got from two sets of engines 
In the case 
of the Paris, her engines of twenty thousand 
horse-power occupy one hundred thousand cubic 
feet, so that if we could put five sets of the four 
thousand horse-power engines of to-day into the 
Paris, they would occupy only one-fifth of the 
space that her engines take. 

It is therefore possible to reduce the propor- 
tionate amount of space required for engines by 
adopting more compact types of engines as they 
become adapted for large ship-work. If we 
could double the power of the engines in the 
Paris, and could provide the necessary fuel to 
carry her across the Atlantic without adding 
anything to her total weight, we could increase 
her speed by nearly one fifth, or reduce her time 
by more than a day. 

The fuel at present used is coal, which has to 
be put on board in baskets or barrows by manual 
labor, and when on board has to be lifted by the 
firemen with shovels and thrown into the fire. 
If we could put it on board in a liquid form it 
would go through pipes to its place of storage in 
the ship, and be drawn from this place and 
forced through other pipes into the fires by a 
steam-pump. This would make available for 
fuel, spaces in the ship which at present are 
useless for carrying coal, and would get over one 
of the difficulties of finding room for the extra 


already measured, yet a trip in one of these, coal required if we want extra speed. 


Now petroleum may be regarded as liquid coal. 


When the price of this fuel becomes low enough 


But none would object to more space in their to admit of its being profitably used, it will take 


than one-fortieth of that required to drive the | private cabins, and in the future greyhound more | the place of coal with many advantages. 
Of course the ships | will be found. Some one may ask, How can | these is that very much less weight of fuel is 
which have so much more power have to be | cabins be enlarged if the greyhound is to be more | required to obtain the same result. Everything 


One of 


subdivided? Inasmuch as the subdivision is | points to the adoption of this kind of fuel. 


wanted more below the water than above, we 


small ones in the spaces below. 

With this enlarged space for accommodation | 
we shall have room for shops, so that passengers 
may buy many things on board which they may | 
have forgotten to bring with them. They may 
be able to get news from the shore by some 
means of communication, so that on a voyage 





But engineers must acknowledge that such means 

of communication exist only in the imagination. 
Seasickness? So far nothing has been devised 

or adopted for completely stopping those motions 





We have already obtained nearly thirty knots 


of fuel. Inthe future we may reasonably expect 
to attain this speed in the Atlantic greyhound, 
and it will then be possible to reach Europe in 
four days. 

When this comes to pass the editor of the 
Companion may ask some man, now one of its 
young readers, who shall have then become a 
leader in steam-shipping, to write an article on 
wonders yet to be; and that present boy may 
then be able to tell us of many wonders beyond 
the reach of my imagination. But the progress of 
human knowledge is not bounded by our powers 
of imagination. Many things to come will make 
the greyhound of the future a more wonderful 
thing than even our imaginations can conceive. 
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Current Topics. 


It is peculiarly appropriate that the | 
pneumatic bed should be one of the inventions of | 
the present period. After the pneumatic tire, | 
the pneumatic rest. 


Two things which may be deemed 
proper matters for legal restraint or prohibition 
in the near future are hypnotism and parachute 
descensions. 


Out of thirty-five boys and girls who 
applied for admission to a charity training-school 
in Chicago recently, thirty had never been in the 
woods, nineteen had never seen their own Lake 
Michigan, and eight had never picked a flower. 
Those of us inelined to murmur beeause the hard 
times deprived us of a customary summer outing, 
or restricted our orders for a few needless luxuries, 
may well draw a comparison of conditions. 

The hope of better times following a 
presidential election never resulted more quickly 
in a general response to the injunction, “‘Now do 
business,” than in the days following the recent 
election. The only cloud visible above the busi- 
ness horizon is the possibility of delays in the 
enactment by Congress of such laws as shall 
make the publie revenue fully equal to the cost 
of the government. With such changes quickly 
made, the business outlook would be such that 
beth capital and labor would soon find full 
employment. 

Total abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors is always within the limit of safety. 
“Temperance,” as it is commonly understood in 
this country, and almost invariably in others, is 
not in every instance within that limit. It is an 
interesting and a significant fact that Bishop 
Temple, the recently appointed Primate of the 
Chureh of England, is an outspoken total absti- 
nence man. Perhaps the most telling part of an 
address delivered in London reeently, in which 
he again avowed his total abstinence principles, 
was the passage wherein he said that when he 
looked into the condition of the men who live by 
labor, he felt that the best thing he could do for 
them was to set them an example of absolute 
abstinence from the use of everything that intox- 
icates. 


The words resident and citizen are 
often used interchangeably in popular speech, 
but where exactness of statement is required the 
terms cannot be made synonymous. A verdict 
was obtained in the United States Cirenit Court 
for injuries received in an aecident. The case 
was appealed by the corporation. In reviewing 
the bill to formulate the appeal, the lawyers of 
the company found that the plaintiff was alleged 
to be a “resident” of a certain state, and they 
claimed that a ‘‘resident’’ was not necessarily a 
“citizen” as required by law. ‘The presiding 
judge sustained this view and set aside the verdiet, 
and likewise permitted the bill to be amended. 
The suit was thereupon compromised, and as a 
result the plaintiff received a few hundred dollars 
instead of the thousands secured by the original 
verdict. 

“Perpetrating a ruse on truth” is what 
a prominent statesman called a roundabout 
method of bribery exposed in the recent national 
election. One is reminded of Pepys’s unblushing 
record of direct lying by telling a half-truth, as 
given in his famous diary two hundred and fifty 
years ago. ‘‘Captain Grove,” he says, ‘‘did give 
me a letter directed to myself from himself. I 
discerned money to be in it, and took it, knowing 
it to be, as I found it, the proceeds of the place I 
had got him. But 1 did not open it till I came 
home to my office, and there I broke it open, not 
looking into it till all the money was out, that I 
might say I saw no money in the paper if ever I 
should be questioned. There was a piece of 
gold and four pounds in silver. So home to 
dinner !” 

The practice of hiding money in the 
house for safe-keeping is foolish in the extreme. 
Almost every week the newspapers relate the 
misfortunes of men and women who, having 
secreted money in stockings, stovepipes and 
feather-beds, forget its existence until fire had 
destroyed or the ashman appropriated it. Far 
more shocking, however, was the result a few 
weeks ago of this practice by a penurious Ohio 
farmer. In the evening, as the family sat at 
supper, two masked men entered. They killed the 
farmer with clubs, and cruelly wounded the wife, 
who escaped, calling for help. Fearing detection, 





the robbers fled, leaving the daughter in spasms. 
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Neighbors searching the house afterward found 
concealed a few thousand dollars. Instead of 
the farmer being alive, blessed with a robust wife 


violent death, the permanent crippling of his wife 
and the insanity of his daughter were the direct 
results of his foolish distrust of savings-banks 
and investments. 


The wicked waste of money upon pet 
dogs is a feature of Paris and London life. 
American imitators of such extravagant ways 
are quite numerous enough to deserve comment. 
What is to be thought of a list of articles that a 
Paris ‘‘canine artist” thinks neeessary to a dog’s 
outfit, when it includes a “morning wrapper,” a 
“‘soaside coat,’* a “morning coat,” a ‘‘fur-trimmed 
overcoat,” ‘‘six handkerchiefs,” and so on? A 
man or a maid often attends the pet dog, When 
is taken also into account the outlay for ‘“‘choice 
bits of chicken” and like delicacies, the picture 
of a wanton misuse of money is complete. The 
amount spent on one of these pampered pets 
would make the difference between life and death 
for more than one child of poverty. ‘The word 
contempt does not adequately characterize the 
feeling of repulsion this folly should arouse. 
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THE DECLINE OF LIFE. 


Thy sun posts westward, is thy morn, 
And twice it is not given thee to be born. 
Wiltiam Drummond. 
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Milk and Microbes. 


Nowadays, when there is an epidemic any- 
where of typhoid fever, one of the first things 
which physicians do is to inquire into the milk 
supply. This is not because all such outbreaks 
are traceable to impure milk, but because milk 
has been found to be one of the most fruitful 
sources of contagion. 

Milk absorbs impurities readily without giving 
any trace of their presence, and it is one of the 
few articles of food in common use which are not 
cooked before being eaten. For these reasons, 
and because it is given freely to infants and 
invalids, who are especially susceptible to disease, 
it is a dangerous vehicle of contagion. 

Careful experiments have shown that milk 

freshly drawn from a healthy cow is_ practically 
sterile, that is, is free from bacteria; but before 
it reaches the consumer, especially in the large 
cities, it is subject to various kinds of contamina- 
tion. Perhaps the stable or the cow is not clean, 
or the hands or the clothes of the man who milks 
her are dirty. The milk is transported perhaps 
a hundred and fifty miles; it is emptied and 
mixed by different hands as it is distributed from 
the contractor to the milkmen and by them to 
their customers, and at every stage it is liable to 
gather impurities. It reaches the consumer 
thirty-six or forty-eight hours after it leaves the 
cow. 
A thimbleful of milk has been found often to 
contain millions of bacteria. Most of these are 
harmless vegetable germs, but among them some- 
times are germs of typhoid fever and tuberculosis. 
If some one who handles the milk along the route 
is afflicted with one of these maladies, the germs 
may be transmitted to become active a hundred 
miles away. 

The protection of the milk supply is one of the 
most difficult problems of city life. Where there 
is a system of inspection of milk, it usually 
extends no further than tests to ascertain whether 
there has been dilution with water; but such 
adulteration is not nearly so serious an evil as the 
transmission of disease microbes. 

To ensure pure milk, it is essential that there 
should be care at every point along the route. 
There must be absolute cleanliness of the stable 





and the cow and the persons who handle the | 
milk, and there should be as little delay as possible | 
in its delivery. 

There is a close connection between impure | 
milk and mortality among infants. Several years | 
ago investigation in Philadelphia showed that 
out of seventy-five thousand children born in | 
three years, nearly one-fourth died before com-| 
pleting their first year. In most instances death 
was caused by diseases of the digestive organs, 
and the ratio of such cases was highest among 
children whose food was milk fed by hand. 

The sterilization of milk, through the agency 
of heat, removes this peril. A rich New York 
merchant has for several summers supplied ster- 
ilized milk to tenement-house children, with an 
immediate result in reducing the mortality among 
them. Last summer the experiment was extended 
to Brooklyn. In July, before the sterilized milk 
was distributed, from eighteen to twenty-eight 
per cent. of the deaths of children under two 
years of age were from diarrhoeal diseases. In 
August, with sterilized milk in use, the percentage 
dropped first to thirteen, then to twelve and 
eleven. 

The possibility of preventing disease by guard- | 
ing against the transmission of disease microbes | 
is something that we owe to modern science. | 
Thirty years ago, in such diseases as typhoid | 
fever, all that doctors could do was to treat the | 
individual case and prevent immediate contagion. | 
Now it is possible to check the disease at its 
source. Nowhere is the superiority of prevention | 
over cure more manifest than here. 





COMPANION. 


health authorities, and the watchfulness of an 
intelligent public sentiment, the knowledge which 
has been gained of disease microbes can be utilized 
to prevent their transmission through milk or 
other vehicles of contagion. 
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Common Schools and Farmers’ Boys. 


A well-known writer on agricultural subjects 
says in a long and wisely expressed article that 
it would be useless to attempt to introduce thor- 
ough instruction in the science of agriculture in 
the public schools, but that it is entirely practi- 


cable to give the pupils in the country schools a | 


start in that direction—to set them thinking about 
their own vocation, and arouse a spirit of inquiry 
that will be lasting. 

The system of education in use in the publie 


schools is too often distinctly out of sympathy | 


with the farmer’s life; it tends to stimulate a 
desire on the part of the young to get away from 
the farm. It should not attempt to exalt the 
child’s opinion of agriculture by means of glitter- 
ing generalities on the delights of country life, 
which the child knows all about, but should, by 
grounding him in the foundation principles of 
agriculture, give him the love for it which always 
comes with intelligent and scientific interest. 

The science of farming really includes all other 
sciences. It is a noble occupation, worthy the 
attention of any man of education. The chemist, 
interested in exploring the mysteries of matter, 
loves his profession ; he can hardly get too much 
of it. Thus it is with every other occupation the 
real inner meaning of which any one has begun, 
by intelligent devotion to it, to comprehend. 

That there is need for something in the common 
schools to start young farmers in such an intelli- 
gent comprehension of their occupation is evident, 
as the writer we have referred to hints, when 
farmers, who have spent years in these schools, 
continue to plant, sow, kill hogs and do other 
things “in the moon;” when they believe that 
cattle “lose their cuds,” which must be supplied 
with a piece of raw fat pork; when they let their 
timothy hay go to seed because then it “‘lasts 
longer ;’” when they waste more than one-half of 
the fertilizing material that is made on the farms 
because they “know better’ than the men of 
science who have studied the soil, and have told 
them how to use it. 





PARADED DISGRACE. 


When men of infamy to grandeur soar 
They light a torch to show their shame the more. 
Young. 
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Some Great National Undertakings. 


The restless energy and daring of men find 
abundant opportunities for exercise in removing 
natural obstacles to material development. What 
individuals do upon a small scale, and corpora- 
tions upon a larger scale, nations are able to do 
upon a colossal scale. Obstructions to commerce 
and to national expansion which would once 
have been insurmountable disappear before the 
persistent application. of national energy and 
resources. 

The recent opening of what are known as 
the ‘‘Iron Gates of the Danube’’ is an instance 
in point. These Iron Gates are a series of ledges 
of rocks extending across the river almost from 
shore to shore, and making it impassable under 
ordinary conditions. Nearly two thousand years 
ago the Emperor Trajan began the removal of 
these obstructions, with a view to permitting 
sea-going vessels to ascend the river. It was not 
until about fifteen years ago, however, that the 
Austrian government began seriously the work 
of blasting a channel through the solid rock. 
The work has eost twenty million dollars and 
more than a thousand lives of workmen engaged 
in it, but it is complete. 

Another great national enterprise is the drain- 
age of the Zuyder Zee, the great gulf which 
penetrates into the Netherlands. A Dutch royal 
commission has reported a plan which is to be 
submitted to the states-general this season. It 
is proposed to build a huge dike, thirty-one miles 
long, from Nieuwediep to the opposite shore of 
Friesland. Then draining operations are to be 
carried on at an estimated cost of five million 


dollars a year. When the work is done, not far | 


from a million acres will have been added to the 
area of Holland. 

A project which has been often discussed but 
never undertaken is that of uniting England and 
France by a tunnel under the English Channel. 
The distance across the Strait of Dover is but 
twenty-one miles. The engineering Cifficulties, 
though serious, would not be insurmountable. 
A really formidable obstacle is the general fear 
in England that a Channel tunnel might give an 
avenue of entrance to a foreign foe. 

Russia has two or three great enterprises on 
foot. One is the Siberian railway, the longest 
line ever projected, which stretches more than 
forty-five hundred miles, from Cheliabinsk to 
Viadivostock, on the Sea of Japan. More than 
one-third of this gigantic undertaking is com- 
pleted. Nearly one thousand miles were built 
last year, and it is expected that the entire line 
will be ready for traffic in two or three years. 

Another colossal Russian undertaking, which 


By the concerted action of legislatures and} is reported to have been decided on, though not 
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yet begun, is a project for a canal to connect the 
Black Sea with the Baltic. This canal, which 
would start at Riga and end at Kherson, would 
be nearly a thousand miles long. The estimated 
cost is one hundred and forty million dollars, but 
it would probably cost much more than that. It 
is extremely doubtful whether the rivers which 
it is intended to utilize im the construction of 
this work would be manageable, because of the 
wide variation in the amount of water contained 
in them at different seasons of the year. 


* 
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Thackeray and the Children. 


| That the great novelist Thackeray was a loving 
father and also a delightful playmate to his own 
| two fortunate little girls is well known through the 
testimony of one of them, now Mrs. Ritchie; but 
the new glimpse of him given in the recent reminis- 
cences of Sir Joseph Archer Crowe shows that he 
| could aud would entertain no less happily and 
skilfully the children of his friends. 
| “Being a constant visitor of ours,” says Sir 
| Joseph, “he had a seat always ready for him on 
| Saturday at our table, and would come into the 
| drawing-room about an hour before dinner, and 
| hardly have time to sit down before we children 
surrounded him, and begged for a drawing. For 
my sisters, he drew a coal-heaver running open- 
mouthed after a little girl; for us all he drew 
something; and then he bethought him of the 
adventures of Brine.” 
| Brine was John Brine the artist, nicknamed by 
Thackeray ‘‘The Count,” a friend of both families 
| and at that time absent in Spain on a painting 
| expedition. The mere presence of his friend in 
| the land of Ruy Blas, Don Quixote and “Castles in 
Spain” kindled Thackeray’s vivid imagination in 
a moment, and his pencil flourished along merrily 
without pause from one scene of delicious burlesque 
to another. 

“The count as depicted on Thackeray’s pallet 
had dreams of the queen. Faithful to the ren- 
| dezvous, he only meets the fat housemaid. He 
gets involved in a — conspiracy, harbors 
a usurper, and is found in possession of a 
suspicious umbrella. The contents of the ‘Riff- 
lard royal give such overwhelming proofs of 
his guilt that he is sentenced to death. He is 
bound to a stake with logs piled around him, a 

riest and an executioner in attendance. The 

us ecclesiastic asks him will he have a chop 
or a stake—meaning thereby will he be burnt or 
decapitated. The count refuses to answer the 
question, but cuts off the heads of his opponents.” 

The redoubtable count then left Spain for Syria, 
where his adventures, after some still more extra- 
ordinary episodes, were at length brought to a 
eonclusion, the breathless children meanwhile 
following each stroke of Thackeray’s pencil with 
burning interest. It must indeed have been a series 
of drawings almost, if not quite, as fascinating as 
those with which the same pencil depicted the 
doings of the Princess Rosalba, the Princes Giglio 
and Bulbo and King Valoroso in the immortal 
“Rose and the Ring.” Sometimes, however, he 
descended from the realm of romance to every-day 
nursery experience, as in the picture of a bruised 
and bandaged youth to which he appended these 
lines: 

Little Tom Snooks is fond of his books 
And loved by his usher and master, 

But naughty Jack Spry has got a black eye 
And carries his nose in a plaster. 

As a twin warning to the righteously afflicted 
Jack, he depicted for the benefit of the little girls 
a suffering sinner of the other sex, most expres- 
sively contorted. 


Little Miss Perkins, she loved Lpmy gherkins ; 

She went to the cupboard and stole some, 

But she found her mistake when her stomach did ache— 

They were so shocking unwholesome! 

Of course, all these clever bits of sketching and 
nonsense were carefully preserved, and were 
appreciated later by many much older children 
than those for whom they were designed. Good- 
natured John Brine, the adventurous and daring 
“count,” was so delighted with Thackeray’s version 
of his travels when he saw it, that he sat down at 
once and drew, as a pendant to it, a slightly 
burlesqued yet really exeellent likeness of the 
great novelist, ‘“‘with his flattened nose and a 
square glass in his eye, looking out upon the world 
with the humorous twinkle which brightened his 
features when he meant some friendly misehief.” 
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A True Story. 


They were two women travelling alone, and it 
was their first voyage across the Atlantic. The 
passage was stormy, and seasickness and fear 
caused them to eling desperately, as to their only 
friend, to the little stewardess who nursed them. 

She was a gentle Scotclhwoman past middle age, 
and being lonely, too, in the huge, noisy steamer 
her tongue was loosened by their kindness. They 
very soon knew all about the sweater’s shop for 
which she had worked twenty years in Glasgow, 
and how some wonderful good luck had brought 
her the chance of this place, and how, if she could 
keep it for two years longer, she would have saved 
enough to go back to her old mother in Peebles, 
and live on their cotter’s patch in peace to the end 
of their days. 

“She is hoping for it, too. It will be great com- 
fort,” she said, ending her story, her grave eyes 
Shining. “I will bring your tea now.” 

But a strange woman brought the tea. 

“Where is Jean?” they asked, impatiently. 

“The chief steward has ordered her to another 
part of the ship,” was the reply. ‘“Two passengers 
are ill, and she is to nurse them.” 

“They cannot need her as much as we do!” the 
Americans grumbled; but Jean did not come 
again. 

On her way for the tea, the head steward had 
met her. “Two women,” he said, “are seized with 
what the doctor hopes is only measles. They must 
be isolated with one stewardess to attend them. I 
have chosen you. Get what is necessary, and 
come at once.” 

“Must I go?” Jean faltered. 

“You are single, and the other women have 
children depending on them. The disease may be 
malignant.” The man hesitated, looking at her. 
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“I can’t force you to do it,” he said, gently, “but 
somebody must go.” 

Jean stood a minute. She saw the old mother at 
the door of the little cottage. So many years she 
had worked for her — 

“Yes, I will go,” she said, quietly. 

A few minutes later she passed into the hospital- 
room, carrying a bundle, and the heavy oak door 
closed behind her. 

The fact that two patients were isolated was 
kept secret in the ship, in order that the passengers 
should not be alarmed. They recovered sufficiently 
before the vessel reached port for her to escape 
quarantine. 

“There were no other patients?” the examining 
physician demanded. 

“But one,” replied the captain. ‘Their nurse. 
She was not strong, and succumbed at once.” 

“You are fortunate, I can pass you.” 

Days before the ship reached harbor, a plain, 
wooden box was brought on deck one evening, and 
after a brief, hurried service slid into the sea. 

“Who is dead?” asked a startled passenger. 

“Only one of the stewardesses,” was the reply. 

The world loses every day nameless heroes who 
die for duty with as high purpose as any who 
perished in the flames of Smithfield. God only 
keeps their names and record. 
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STRIVING TO SPEAK. 


Perhaps no one, who ever became an eloquent 
orator, was so handicapped with natural defects 
as John Philpot Curran, the Irish advocate. His 
voice was shrill and he spoke in a stumbling 
brogue, so that he was called “stuttering Jack 
Curran.” His awkward manner and extravagant, 
meaningless gestures provoked laughter. 

Yet he overcame all these impediments by a 
system of self-discipline, which included close 
application, repeated trials, and patient labor. 
His shrill voice he changed into a flexible, modu- 
lated organ; his enunciation became deliberate 
and distinct; his action free, graceful and expres- 
sive, and he acquired the art of thinking on his 
legs. 

“It must have been born with you,” said a gentle- 
man, who had listened to his eloquence. 

“Indeed, it was born three and twenty years and 
some months after me,” answered Curran, and 
then he told how he attended a London debating 
society, where his failures were so many and 
mortifying that his friends despaired of his ever 
beeoming a speaker. 

Though unwilling to accept their judgment, he 
for a while remained silent at the debates. Some 
one in a speech referred to him as “Orator Mum.” 
That nettled him, and he again risked his own 
sense of shame and the ridicule of opponents. 
He spoke and failed, spoke and failed; his friends 
cried, “Hear! hear!” though there was nothing to 
hear; but he persevered, until the members of 
the debating club listened with pleasure to his 
speeches. 

It is an instructive illustration of the difference 
between forensic and parliamentary oratory that 
Curran never distinguished himself in the Irish 
House of Commons. Erskine also failed in Parlia- 
ment, though he had a reputation as the most 
eloquent advocate at the bar. 
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HAD THE PREPARATION. 


Much surprise was once awakened in a quiet 
New England village by the appointment of a 
rather retiring young man to a position of great 
responsibility, which returned a large salary. 
The old village esquire, when he read of it, thought 
the matter out of order, and taking his cane went 
over to call on the student. 

“Foreign bookkeeper are you? And to that 
great firm whose goods go to all the markets of 
the world? You never seemed to amount to much 
before. Was it luck? Or how did it happen?” 

“It came to me.” 

“How? Such things do not fall from the sky. 
Did you not apply for it, or scheme for it in any 
way?” 

“No—I did nothing but study.” 

“Had influential friends?” F 

“No; my friends are simple people.” 

“Then how did you of all persons get the position 
with such a salary and opportunity?” 

“An agent of the firm asked the principal of the 
Scientific School where I have been studying to 
give him the name of the student who he consid- 
ered had the best preparation for such a place. 
Then the agent came to me, and said, ‘You have 
the preparation for a place that I am about to 
offer you.’ I suppose I was given the place, 
because he thought that I had the preparation for 
it. Ihave been a hard student for years, and have 
tried to prepare myself for useful work.” 

“Had the preparation for it!” said the old 
gentleman, as he turned away. ‘Well, it is about 
so, I guess, in most things in life. The best places 
come to those who have best preparation, and the 
world somehow finds those who are best prepared 
for any special thing. Such do not need to apply.” 

He turned back to his office under the cool elms, 
saying as. he went along, “Had the preparation for 
it! Just so; just so.” 
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BETTER KNOWN THAN HIS FACE. 


Signor Arditi, the veteran conductor of Italian 
opera, seems to be a man of ready wit, to judge 
from an anecdote in his “Reminiscences.” 

Ou one of his American tours he received one 
day a check from his manager. It was already 
hear the expiration of banking hours, and having 
need of the money, he jumped into a carriage and 
drove hastily to the bank. On handing the check 
to the teller, however, he was met by the statement 
that it would be necessary for him to be identified. 

“But don’t you know me?” asked the musician. 
“I am Signor Arditi.” 

The teller still shook his head. He was sorry, 

and all that, but he couldn’t pay out the money 





THE YOUTH’S 


without an identification. A sudden idea came to | 
Arditi. 
“Do you ever go to the opera?” he inquired. 
“Yes, often,” was the teller’s reply. 


“Well, then, see here ;’’ and at the word Signor | 


How to Makea 
Arditi turned his back upon the teller and took off | No. : How to Make a Telephone 
—s 3. How bm Make an Electro Motor. 


his hat, exposing his bald head, with the sight of | 
which all opera-goers had reason to be familiar. | 
“Don’t you know me now?” | 
A smile spread over the teller’s face. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 

said, “you are Signor Arditi.”. And with that he | 
handed forth the money. 

| 

| 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, | 
with $1.75. a year’s subscription price, we will 
send The Companion from the date the name | 
is received until January 1, 1897, and for a) 
full year from that date. 





A Charming Gift 
To all Companion Subscribers for 1897. 


We offer this year, with the fullest assurance 
that it will delight the subscribers to The Com- 
panion, one of the most 


Beautiful Color Calendars 


for use, or for ornament on the mantel or the 
centre-table, that will be issued in 1897. 

Its size is 10% x 24 inches. It is made up 
of four charming pictures, beautifully executed 
in twelve colors. The pictures are from 
original paintings that were selected because 
they were excellent in design and very | 
charming in color and tone. 

The Color Calendar is published exclusively | 
by The Companion, and cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. If issued in the ordinary small 
editions of the art publishing houses it could 
not be sold for less than $1.00 a copy. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1897, and 
to all old subscribers who renew and pay their 


subscription for 1897. 
Perry Mason & Co. 








COOKING FOR THE KAISER. | 


Since great men must live, and live very much in | 
the same way as do their more humble admirers; | 
one cannot but get a glimpse now and again of | 
those strictly personal matters that reveal the | 
common every-day life of uncommon people. 
a glimpse is afforded by a peep at the culinary | 
arrangements of the German court, as given by a 
German paper. | 


The German Kaiser is evidently not among the 


men who never trouble themselves about what 
they shall eat. Though the details of the royal 
meals are ordinarily arranged by the empress, yet 
on state occasions the emperor himself deigns to 
give the matter his attention. In this case the 
menu is prepared a week in advance. 

The actual cooking is done on iron stoves. The 
roasting room contains huge stoves of special con- 
struction let into the walls, and a great turnspit 
worked by machinery. 

The d : of the pastry-cook is one of 
imme importance, for the pastry must be 
embellished with all manner of elaborate designs 
round the edges of the dishes. They are made of 
dough, gilded or silvered over, and are strietly for 
ornament, for they are not intended to be eaten. 
All kinds of ornamentation, in the shape of figures, 
hunting scenes and castles, are to be seen on the 
= most of rae being made of dough or fat, 
and colored or 

The emperor is evidently not extravagant, for he 

pays only a stated sum for each cover at a dinner, 
so that strict carefulness must be observed. For 
ordinary meals the rate is about a dollar and a 
half a cover. 





FAITHFUL. 


In Mrs. Moulton’s “Lazy Tours” is an amusing 
incident typical of the too literal German hand- 
maiden. These Médchen are honest as the day 
and abselutely faithful; but they are of a placid 
stupidity which it would be hard to match. 


I was about to leave Carlsbad, and therefore 
rules were somewhat relaxed for me; but as I had 
a slight headache last night, I thought I would 
take a little longer rest in the morning. 

“Teresa,” I said, “I don’t want to get up at half- 
ast’ ix to-morrow. Don’t eallme. Order a warm 
ath tor me at eight o’clock, and call me then.” 

“Yes, madame, at eight o yelock.” 
and as she went out of the door, I called, 
until eight, Teresa!” 

She vanished with a final, “Yes, madame.” 

I read late; I was to have a good long sleep in 
the morning. Had morning come when my door 
opened? It was so dark I could hardly see Teresa. 

“Ts it eight o’clock, Teresa?” 

“Ob no, ma’am; it is half-past six.” 

“But I told you not to call me until eight 
o'clock!” 

“But I don’t call madame!” And such a hurt 
look came into her eyes. “I only bring the hot 
water that madame has said is oluags to come at 
half-past six!’ 


“Not 


THE AUTHOR’S INSPIRATION. 


Much has been written of the dependence of the 
author’s inspiration upon his environment, born to 
the minutiz of dress and attitude while at work. 
Another instance of this sensitiveness is afforded 
by Miss Knapp, in her book on the “Thlinkets of 
Southeast Alaska.” Miss Knapp had asked an 
old woman to relate the legends of her tribe. 

The first day of her saga-telling, she was estab- 
lished, out of respect for her great a in the 
softest upholstered rocking-chair in t 4 house ; 
she did her best to appear comfortable, but it was 
evident that something was wrong. 

“What does she want—another cushion?” was 
asked of the interpreter. 

“She wants to lie on the floor,” was the answer; 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
| of Burnett's Cocoaine. 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
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You think of Scott's 
Emulsion as only for those 
who have consumption or | 
who have inherited a ten- | 
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day-robe. The full 
ness is gathered to 
the neck-band, and 
falls in wide, full 


paired as not to be able to 
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Scott's Emulsion of Cod- en ae te ee 
liver Oil brings back appetite, By Mail, Postage Paid, 5 Cents extra. 
stimulates digestion, restores 
color and plumpness, and 
controls the diseases of thin- 


ness. Book about it, free, 


50 cts. and $1.00, at all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Such or NUBIAN Linings of any kind for Waist or Skirt. 


the highest requirements. 


linings, because many such that retain their color may 
crock the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 


PERCA LINE, 
SILESIA, 
SATEEN, 


They are Fast Black and 


WILL NOT CROCK. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies 


NUBIAN 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 
Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


~ 


It is not enough to ask for ** Fast Black ”’ dress 


CUUTW)( SMA oy fate, 





Look for this on every yard of the Selvedge. 





She departed, | 


—>— That terrible wash-tub! 


This is the way it looks to the 
women who do their washing in 
the old-fashioned way. They 
dread it—and no wonder. All 
because they won’t use Pearline. 
Use Pearline—use it just as 
directed—soak, boil and rinse the 
clothes—and the wash-tub won't be 
.a bugbear. You won't have to be 
over it enough for that. No hard 
work—no inhaling of fetid steam— 
no wearing rubbing—no torn clothes 


—nothing but economy. 
Sen Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will 


tell you “‘ this is as good as” or ‘‘the same 
it Back 


as Pearline.” IT’S “- SE—Pearline, 
sends you something in place of Pearline, be honest—send it ‘back. 

















and sprawled at full length, with her chin resting 
on her withered hands, she told her tale. 


AThird Little Story for the Tea Table. 


menace to health are the adulterated, nerve-disturbing teas of China and Japan. The 

Teas of India and Ceylon are strictly pure. Made of young leaves 

which contain the essence of the whole plant. When using India or Ceylon 
Tea, care should be taken to put in the pot—only about half of what is used 
in the case of China and Japan teas. This is because of its greater strength, 
giving really “two cups inone.”’ Use fresh boiled and boiling water— 
do not allow the tea to draw more than three to five minutes, 
according to taste, and you will have perfect tea. Never boil tea. 
There is no trouble or perplexity in life which cannot be alleviated by a cup 
of this soothing, upholding and invigor- ating beverage. It is less stimulating 
and more refreshing than coffee. It, and sleep, are “nature’s sweet restorers.” 
You may not like the first cup because of Sits novelty (that is, its purity); the 
second you will find tolerable, the third you will iike, and then you want it, 
and there is no re- lapse. Always 
buy “Ceylon or - India Tea”’ (or 
a blend), the best, ®’ although it may 
seem dearer, it is the most eco- 
nomical. They are not adulterated 
with coarse,worth- less leaves which 
only serve to make bulk. They in- 
fuse deliciously. mae 
IMPORTED INTO NORTH AMERICA,S, 370, 542 Ibs. 9,283,144 Ibs. 
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The Man With the Medal. 


Here he comes! Doff your hat till the hero goes by; 
No, don’t stop to listen for trumpets and drums. 
No banners are waving, obscuring the sky, 
Ail speaking to us of the hero that comes. 


’Tis only this working man, grizzled and grim, 
On his way to the place where he toils for his bread ; 
You don’t care to stand here bareheaded for him, 
Unless you are told what he’s done, what he’s gaid? 


And what may his name be? Why, how can I tell? 
I’ve asked him no questions,—sufficient for me 

Is that little bronze medal pinned on his lapel, 
That all whom he meets, having eyes, they may see, 


And know that his soul has been touched by the power 
That blots out all selfishness, cancels all fear ; 

It speaks to the world of a perilous hour 
That called for a man; and this one answered, “ //ere.”” 


Do you fancy he waited to spell out his name ? 
Or to wonder what sort of a medal he’d wear? 

Or to think how he'd look in the temple of Fame! 
Or who of his neighbors would gaze on him there ? 


Not an instant. He looks like the rest of his clan; 
His hands are as rough, and his clothes are the same ; 
But, he’s filled the full measure of greatness of man: 
And, from that hour to this, he has worn a new name. 


And that name is Hero; I care not to see 
Where he lives, nor to hear what his neighbors might 
tell; 
Nor the name that they call him; sufficient for me, 
Is that little bronze medal pinned on his lapel. 
MARGRET HOLMES BATES. 
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A Midnight Call. 


In 1866 a ragged street-urchin strayed into a 
ragged school. The school was held in a disused 
donkey stable in London, and the teacher was a 
poor young medical student with but few friends. 

It was a raw winter night, and when the rest 
of the scholars had gone, Jim remained behind 
and looked longingly at the fire. He pleaded 
earnestly to be allowed to stay in the room in the 
stable in which they were. ‘I won’t do no ’arm,” 
he begged. But the idea seemed unpracticable to 
Doctor Barnardo, the teacher. 

“What will your mother think?” he asked, 
“or your father? Or friends?” 

“I aint got none,” was the comprehensive 
answer. 

**Where do you live?” 

“Don’t live nowhere.” 

The teacher, who was skeptical as to the 
truthfulness of a street-arab, questioned the boy 
sharply, but he insisted on the truthfulness of 
the sad story. He had absolutely nowhere to go, 
and begged piteously to be allowed to sleep by 
the fascinating fire. The medical student finally 
concluded that possibly he spoke the truth, and 
that in the great city there might be others who 
were homeless and destitute. ‘Tell me,” he 
said, ‘do you know of other boys in London like 
you, without home and friends ?” 

“Oh, ’eaps on ’em; more’n I could count!’ 

To tell the story in a word, that same midnight 
the boy led his new friend to the gruesome places 
where the ‘‘Don’t-Live-Nowheres” sleep. The 
young man saw piteous sights such as he had 
never before seen. By the hand of this puny 
messenger God had pulled aside the curtain 
which had hitherto concealed the miseries of 
child-life in a great city from Christian obser- 
vation. 

What was the outcome of Jim’s appeal? 
octor Barnardo, supremely affected, prayed that 
it might be given to him to provide shelter for 
these destitute children. A little later the answer 
to his prayer came. It was at a dinner, where he 
introduced the subject and told the guests about 
little Jim. 

*‘Do you mean to tell us,” some of them asked, 
incredulously, ‘‘that raw and cold as it is, there 
are children sleeping absolutely in the open air in 
London ?” 

“TI do,” said Barnardo. 

“Can you show them to us?” 

“I can,”’ was the stout reply. 

Cabs were called, and the guests in evening 
dress drove to the lowest slums near Billingsgate 
Market, where the young doctor had learned that 
out¢asts slept; but not a boy was to be seen, and 
his heart fell. 

“They’ll come out if you'll offer them a copper,” 
said a policeman, near by. 

‘“‘A ha’penny apiece, boys, if you’ll come out!” 
shouted one of the gentlemen. Then there was 
a rustling and a moving. Out of boxes and 
crates, from under tarpaulins and out of holes, 
like poor abandoned puppies, as if by magic, 
many children appeared clad in utter destitution 
and abandonment. A more sorrowful sight was 
never seen, and Lord Shaftesbury, for he was one 
of the party, said, with other philanthropists, 
that such misery must come to an end. 

Since then, after years of struggle, discourage- 
ment and effort, Doctor Barnardo has rescued 
over twenty-eight thousand children from home- 
lessness. There are now established eighty-five 
homes for destitute boys and girls and babies, 
distributed all over the United Kingdom. At 
present Doctor Barnurdo’s family numbers five 
thousand. It is the largest in the world. Homes 
and houses, brigades and agencies multiply so 
rapidly that it takes an expert to keep track of 
the growth of this marvellous philanthropy. 

But the best part of the story is that the state 
has learned a lesson from this huge private 
charity. Doctor Barnardo has taught not only 
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Great Britain, but all the governments of the 
| world, the right way to treat the children of the 
| state. He has been a creator of method in a 
| great social movement, which it is not too much 
| to hope will spread intelligently to every city in 

this country. 

Little Jim was in his way a messenger like St. 
John, crying in as dreary a wilderness, ‘“‘Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord!” God does not always 
send His messages to us by the ordinary avenues 
of spiritual communication. The Christlike heart 
recognizes God’s call for service, from whatsoever 
quarter it may come; and a little child may lead 
us. 


> 





Chalmers as Professor. 


Doctor Chalmers entered college before he was 
twelve years old. He gave special attention to 
golf, football and mathematics. Seven years after 
his graduation, he became assistant professor of 
mathematics at St. Andrews, and made Euclid 
interesting to his pupils by using “applications and 
| illustrations of the most lively nature.” 
| The professor had such an admiration for Euclid 
| as to assert that his work on geometry was “one 
of the few books which elevate our respect for 
antiquity.” He asked his pupils whether any of 
them “labored under the discouraging impression 
that nature had unfitted them for an effectual 
prosecution of this science.” To rid themselves 
| of this impression, he bade them “‘contemplate the 
|fame of the illustrious dead who trod the lofty 
paths of discovery.” 


Mr. Andrew Lang thus comments, in his book 
on “St. Andrews,’”’ on Chalmers’s utterances: 
“Discovery is all very well, but a congenital 
incapacity for mastering a single proposit on of 
Euclid is a fact in some human natures.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that Chalmers’s demon- 
| strations of geometry kindled glowing emotions in 
| the pupils’ breasts, they at the end of the session 
knew even less of mathematics than usual. The 
eurious fact may have been due to Chalmers’s 
effort to carry the whole class along with him. 
This cannot be done in mathematics. The attempt 
results in the class waiting while some dunce tries 
to cross the ass’s bridge. At the examination 
the assistant and the Y eumnavand quarrelled, and 
Chalmers was dismissed. 

Twenty years later, the University of St. Andrews 
made Doctor Chalmers, then the most populer 
preacher in Glasgow, professor of moral philoso- 
phy. He was, however, so unprepared for his 
professorship that he was only a lecture or two 
ahead of his class throughout the session. 

This state of unpreparedness seems not to have 
been uncommon with Scotch professors. Doctor 
Brown, of the University of Edinburgh, did not 
reflect upon the subjects of many of his lectures | 
on moral philosophy until he sat down to write 
them, a few hours before he had to meet his class. 
Sir William Hamilton’s wife used to sit up all night 
to make a fair copy of the lectures on metaphysics 
which her husband had written in the evening, 
that they might be delivered on the ensuing morn- 
ing at nine o’clock. 

halmers’s pen as a preacher made 
strangers as well as students crowd his lecture- 
room. The ne passages of the lecturer were 
greeted by rounds of applause. The professor bore 
with this till, one day, a dog was broughtin. When 
the applause began by a —— of feet on the 
floor, the dog joined in with enthusiastic howlings. 
That was too much, and the lecturer begged the 
sucemts to moderate their expressions of admira- 

on. 

The professor’s classroom was sometimes light- 
ened up by laughter. One day he asked a youn 
Highlander who was the father of the correc 
theory of popeseies. expecting Malthus to be 
named. The Celt, however, answered, “Julius 
Cesar.” For some time nothing could be heard for 
the als of laughter, and there was nothin 
“visible of the professor but his back rising an 
falling like that of a sea-shouldering whale.” 
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Touching Incident. 


There has been heroism since the world began, | 
but there is no heroism so grand as that which | 
springs from loyal love. The desire for the praise 
of the world may make a man heroic, but it will 
never give him the kind of heroism shown one | 
stormy night some ten years ago. It was only the | 
act of an old colored woman, forlorn and hungry, 
dripping with rain, but it has lived for ten years in 
the memory of one who saw it, and constrained 
him at last to tell it to the world. 


It was during the flood in a district of the 
Alabama River. when the negroes on the river 
plantations suffered much, and often barely 
escaped with their lives. The eabins would be 
under water before the occupants were fairly 
aware of their danger, and they would huddle 
pat py apt ten of them—on some knoll ele- 
vated a little above the surrounding water. 

Sometimes ow remained two or three days and 
nights without food, and exposed to a soaking 
rain, till help was sent from neighboring towns. 

One day news came that the negroes on a certain 
plantation had taken refuge on an old corn barn, 
and were in extreme danger. The writer was one 
of three men who went in a boat to their assist- 
ance. Darkness was settling down when the barn 
was reached, but it was not too dark to see the | 
mass of black humanity — upon the ridge. A | 
heavy rain added to the peril and discomfort of | 
the waiting company. | 

In perfect silence they watched the approach of | 
the boat till it struck against the frail log structure, | 
which shook and tottered with the wei ht of water | 
that reached up to the edge of the roof. Then the | 
poor creatures began to clamber down eagerly. 

“Stop!” commanded the leader of the company. | 
“The women and children must come first.” | 

Without a murmur the men resumed their seats, | 
and first the children and then the women were | 
got into the boat. When they were all in, the boat 
was full. | 

Promising to return as quickly as possible, the | 
rescuers were about to push off, when a very old 
woman, who had been the last to enter the boat. 
and had done it reluctantly, seized the corner of 
the barn, and looking anxiously into the face of 
the leader, said, ““Marster, aint you gwine to take 


my ole man?” | 

“No, aunty,” was the answer. “The boat is too 
full now. e€ must wait till we come back.” 

The words were hardly spoken when, with a 
sudden spring, she was up on the roof again. It 
shook as she scrambled on it and took her seat by 
the side of a withered old black man, whose hand 
ps held as if afraid of being taken from him by 
orce. 

“Come, aunty!’’ was the expostulation. “We 
= leave you here, and we can’t wait any | 

nger.’’ | 

“Go on, marster,” she answered. “I thanks | 
zee, en I pray de good Lawd to fetch you all safe 
ome; but I am gwine to stay wid my ole man. 











Ef Simon got to get drownded, Lyddy gwine get 
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drownded, too. We done been togedder too long 


to part now. 

nd she held on tightly to the hand of her “ole 
man.” and watched the rescuers as they threw 
out blankets and provisions, and did what they 
could for the comfort of the group, who were, they 
felt, almost certainly doomed to perish in the flood 
before help could come to them. 

As the boat moved off into the rain and the 
night a high, cracked voice, tremulous with age 
and still more with the strain of fear and exposure, 
was heard across the water from the crib. The 
rowers rested on their oars and listened to the 
song. It came clear and distinct. First Lydia’s 
trembling tones, and then a chorus of a dozen or 
more of deep bass voices: 


We're clingin’ to de ark, 
Take us in, take usin, 

Fur de watah’s deep en dark, 
Take us in, take us in. 


The voices grew fainter and fainter as the rowers | 


lied their oars, until a silence fell over the water ; 

ut each rower still saw the old withered face, 
transformed by the love that shone in it, as Lydia 
settled herself by Simon’s side, determined that 
“Ef Simon got to get drownded, Lyddy gwine get 
drownded, too.” 

But the beating of the brave heart was not to be 
stilled by those swirling waters. The rescuin 
party met another boat coming upon a like errand, 
and directed the occupants to the corn barn. s 
the last man scrambled into the boat, the building, 
that had apparently been held down only by the 
weight of those who had clung to its ridge, began 
to rock, and then tumbled over and floated away. 
But Lydia and her “ole man” were safe. 

The rowers of the second boat said afterward 
that they knew when they were nearing the crib 
by the sound of an old woman’s voice singing: 

“De Lawd is hyah’d our ery,” answered by the 
men, “Take us in, take us in.’ 
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The Sunset City. 


I saw a city in the sunset hours, 

Of sapphire domes, and iris-crested towers, 

And golden courts, paved o’er with dazzling white, 

Where azure fountains arched to kiss the light. 

And terraced lawns where cooling shadows fell 

Down dreamy slopes abloom with as el, 

And temples through whose pillared cloisters stole 

The glorious light of day’s departing soul, 

Where hosts of angels, motionless with prayer, 

Knelt shining with the peace that made them fair. 
moment—and the silent sea of night 

With tidal wave of darkness swept the height. 

Down sank the city in abyss of gloom, 

And sombre were the clouds that draped its tomb. 

The angels scattered in their flight afar 

An in sorrow back, each face a star. 


ERNEST WARBURTON SHURTLEFF. 
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“Botanical Names.” 


Some people whose botanical learning is not 
very deep are passing fond of using Latin names 
for plants and flowers. A London journal tells of 
a garden in Brixton, near that city, which is kept 
by an old gentleman who delights to have all his 
plants labelled with high-sounding “botanical 
names”’—it does not matter in the least what; and 
so some of his more learned friends have helped 
him to distinguished appellations. 


He has, for instance, a bank of roses, the plants 
in which bear these labels: Nux vomica; Nisi 
prius ; Ipecacuanha peruviana ; Particeps criminis. 

It is easy to see to what professions the friends 
belonged who supplied the worthy Gytaee with 
these eminently scientific names. The gardener 
is proud of them, and they undoubtedly answer 
every purpose of the planter. 

They remind one of the story of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith and the new-rich lady of Kensington. She 
was quite ignorant of either Latin or botany, but 
she had a fine conservatory, and she considered it 
a proof of her own cultivation to know the botani- 
cal names of all her plants. 

These names she committed carefully to memory. 
and one day, when Mr. Smith called, she took him 
to the conservatory and reeled them all off to him. 
She showed him the Pelargonium reifolium 
and the Cheiranthus icanus and the Mezembryan- 
themum and the Amygdalus — and scores of 
other such high-sounding things—which were, 
after all, but common flowers and fruits. 

Sydney Smith listened until he was tired, and 
then, turning to the lady, asked: 

“Madam, have you the Rubeola morbillis ”” 

The lady stopped short. What in the world 
might the Rubeola morbillis be? She had not the 
slightestidea. But she did not wish to display her 
ignorance. It might be something familiar of 
which she had not learned the name —and the 
name was pretty, anyway. So she put on a bold 
face and replied: 

“Not just now; but I had it last year, and gave 
it to as many of my neighbors as I could.” 

“Ah! Did you, indeed?” said the great Gore 
man, and left her quite ignorant of the fact that he 
had simply asked her if she had had the measles! 





~~ 
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Paralyzed by Hornet Stings. 


From Desolation Lake, in the most inaccessible 
part of the Blue Mountains, two men named Still- 
well and Ingram, members of a hunting-party 
belonging in Des Moines, Iowa, recently came to 
Portland, Oregon. “Big game’ had been plenti- 
ful, they told a reporter for the Morning Oregonian, 
yet they looked back upon their experience with 
little pleasure. One of their companions, William 
Davidson, had been accidentally shot in such a 
way as to cripple him for life; the other, T. A. 
Roberts, had been stung almost to death by 
hornets. 


On the last morning of their rg the party set 
out for a final hunt at the head of the lake. Rob- 
erts took his ey tackle, and on the way up the 
lake decided to be left on a small jam of driftwood 
which had collected around a huge old “snag” 
rising out of the water about half a mile from the 
south shore. 

It was just after sunrise when he was landed on 
the snag, where he proposed to await the hunters. 
The gt on the trail of an elk, which they suc- 
ceeded in killing. Three hours passed before they 
returned to their companion. 

They were astonished to find Roberts in the 
water up to his chin, holding on to a root, while 
thousands of vicious, big black hornets were cir- 
cling about his head. hen the boat approached 
the snag, the inmates were attacked by the hornets 


| and quickly forced to retire, despite the agonizing 


moans and cries of Roberts, who seemed almost 
unconscious. 

After considering what was best to do, the party 
rowed to the nearest shore and secured a long 
pole, on the butt end of which a hook was made 

y cutting offa limb. A lot of dry brush and moss 
was gathered and fastened to the end of another 
long pole, and the party returned to the =e. 
taking the precaution to button up their coats, tie 
handkerchiefs over their faces, and pull their hats 
well down over their ears. 

When they neared the snag, the brush and moss 
was set on fire and pushed out ahead on the drift. 
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This drew the attack of the hornets, which rushed 
into the smoke and flame; and while this was 
going on Stillwell managed to fasten the hook into 
he clothing of Roberts, and the men at the oars 
soon ~ them all away to a safe distance, 
| when Roberts was dragged on board. 
| Roberts was able to explain that he began fishing 
| soon after he was put ashore, and caught a number 
| of fine trout, but when the sun had been up about 
|an hour, and it began to get warm, hornets by 
| thousands issued from a cavity among the roots of 
| the snag, and assailed him with great fury. 

He had slid into the water, but of course could 
not keep his head under, and he had been stun 
all over his head and face. His head had swelle 
to twice the natural size. The stings on the back 
of the neck, at the base of the skull, seemed to 
have affected the spinal cord and the nerve centres, 
and rendered him pletely helpl , 

The guide was sent out for a doctor, and happily 
found one at a mining-camp some miles distant. 
Then litters were constructed from poles and 
blankets, and Stillwell, Ingram, the doctor and the 
guide started to carry the injured man to a rail- 
road station. It took them five days to traverse 
thirty miles. 
| Davidson, who carries a bullet somewhere under 





his shoulder-blade, where the physicians are 
unable to find it, will never regain the use of his 
left arm. Roberts, the victim of the hornets, will 
| be a helpless _— tic during the remainder of 
his life; and the physicians say that he cannot 
live long. 
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Andrew Jackson’s Way. 


Although the government pays the rank and file 
of its employés greater salaries than they would 
be likely to command in private business, with 
shorter hours and easier work on an average, the 
days of the impecunious clerk in Washington are 
by no means ended. So writes a Companion cor- 
respondent, who goes on to say: 


The Cabinet officers take the ground that the 
departments cannot be used as debt-collecting 
agencies, but at the same time they see to it that 
employment shall not be given to those who can, 
but will not, pay their bills. An old gentleman 
said to your correspondent the other day that he 
recalled a very interesting incident which occurred 
in Jackson’s administration. 

Among the clerks in the Treasury Department 
at that time was a young man who had a chronic 
disinclination to pay his board bill. His landlady 
was a widow in needy circumstances, but was 
unable to get a cent out of him. He gave his notes 
with Micawber-like cheerfulness, and they went to 
protest with clock-like yoy Finally she 
went one day to the White House and called upon 
the President. 

She told her story, and as she proceeded 
Jackson’s eyes began to snap in a dangerous 
manner. He told her that she ought to be paid, 
and requested her to get the clerk’s note for the 
amount. The lady replied that she was unable to 
pay the costs of the protest, but the President 
assured her that this time there would be no such 
expense. 

he went over to the Kronsesy, and had no 
difficulty in getting the young fellow’s note for 
thirty days for the full amount of the indebtedness. 
Then she carried it to the White House. The 
President glanced at it and wrote on the back, 
“Andrew Jackson.” 

“Now, madam,” said he, “put that in the bank, 
and we will see which one of us will have to pay 
you the money.” 

The note was deposited for collection, and it is 
needless to add, was paid by the clerk, who after- 
ward went to see President Jackson, apologized, 
and promised that he would mend his ways. 


~~ 
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Unrecognizable. 


There was once in Massachusetts a very pious 
and earnest, but somewhat eccentric, evangelist 
named Williams, who was everywhere familiarly 
known as Parson Williams. He came and went 
as he pleased, and his remarks to the crowds on 
the streets as he passed were often a kind of 
evangelism. 


He once arrived at the old town of Wrentham, 
where he found several men standing in front of 
the tavern, some of them evidently the worse for 
liquor. One of these, a2 man named Cobb, well 
known to the evangelist, es up to him and, 
unsteadily extending his hand, said: 

“Why, how de do, Parson Williams? How de 
do, old friend, I say?” 

“How do you do, Mr.—Mr.—” hesitated the 
evangelist, as if unable to recall the man’s name. 
This turned the laugh on Cobb, who began to 
resent it. 

“Why, what you thinkin’ ’bout, parson?” he 
= unsteadily. “You know me perfectly 
well.” 

“Aud your name is —” 

““My name is Cobb!”’ 

“Why, so it is® How do you do, Mr. Cobb? 
You’ll excuse me, but the fact is, there was so 
much of the corn that I really couldn’t make out 
the Cobb!” 


~ 
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Insuring a Friendship. 


That there may be such a thing as carrying 
insurance too far is indicated by the case of Mr. 
Mulcahy and Mr. Mulhooly, two Irish gentlemen. 
Though they were known to be great friends, they 
were one day observed to pass each other on the 
street without a greeting. 


“Why, Muleahy,” a friend asked in astonishment, 
“have you and Mulhooly quarrelled?” 

“That we have not!” said Mr. Mulcahy, with 
earnestness. 

“There seemed to be a coolness between you 
when you passed just now.” 

“That’s the insurance af our friendship.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Whoy, thin, it’s this way: Mulhooly and I are 
that devoted to wan another that we can’t bear the 
oidea af a quarrel, an’ as we are both moighty 
quick-timpered, we’ve resolved not to shpake to 
wan another at all!” 


.~ 
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Reason Enough. 


Even a lawyer, who is generally supposed to 
know exactly what to do with his tongue, may 
make a slip occasionally. In a certain court, not 
long ago, one of the attorneys demanded permis- 
sion to introduce the testimony of two witnesses 
who had not been duly cited. 

“Do you suppose,” said the court, “that they 
will materially assist us in getting at the facts?” 

“TI think so,” answered the lawyer. “I have not 
had an Sapertanty to communicate with them.” 

An audible smile ran around the court-room. 

“Let them be called at once,” said the judge, 
and the smile grew in volume. 
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A Charming Gift 


To all Companion Subscribers for 1897. 

















This is a Full-Size Uncolored Reproduction of one of the Pictures of the Calendar. Each Picture is in Twelve Colors. 


OUR delightful pictures, 
reproduced with great 
success from original 

paintings notable for charm 
of design and treatment, form 


the attractive feature of the 


Beautiful 


Colored 
Calendar 


which we offer this year. The 
subjects of the pictures are 
exceptionally pleasing, the col- 
ors delightful; and competent 
judges have pronounced the 
Calendar to be one of the best 
pieces of color-printing ever 
produced in this country. The 
Calendar has four pages and four 


lithographs, and when open is 


1014x 24 inches 
in size. 


It will be an ornament for the 
mantel, the wall, the centre-table 
or the writing-desk, and will be 
useful all the year. It is pub- 
lished exclusively by THE Com- 
PANION and cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. Art stores could not 
afford to sell such a Calendar 
for less than $1.00. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE SOUVENIR will be given free to all new subscribers to The Companion, 
and to old subscribers who renew their subscription, paying $1.75, the subscription price of the 
paper. A beautiful present for Christmas or New Year’s. We offer it for sale at Fifty Cents. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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ANOTHER VICTORY FOR Pe Ace.—Almost | 
on the very day when the arrangement was con- | 
cluded between England and the United States 
for the arbitration of the Venezuelan question, 
provision was made for settling another American 
boundary dispute of long standing in the same 


way. Costa Rica and Colombia, partly through 
the good offices of the United States, have agreed | 
to leave the determination of their divisional line | 
to the President of France. If he is unable to | 
accept the office of arbitrator, President Diaz of 
Mexico will be asked; and if he, too, is unable 
to serve, the question is to be referred to the | 
President of the Swiss Republic, who has arbi- | 
trated more than one international dispute. The 
controversy involves a large and valuable tract of | 
the isthmus. An attempt made several years | 
ago to settle it was unsuccessful. 


A LARGER ARMY CALLED For.—In his 
annual report to the Secretary of War, General 
Miles, commanding the army, renewed the rec- 
ommendation for an increase of the enlisted force. 
He would have the enlisted strength based on 
the population, at the rate of one soldier for every 
2,000 of the people as a minimum, and one to 
every 1,000 of the people asa maximum. This 
would give us a force ranging from 35,000 to 
70,000 enlisted men, at the discretion of the Pres- 
ident. The army has remained stationary at 
25,000 for many years, although our population 
has increased rapidly. The new coast defences 
which Congress has authorized, require more men 
to garrison the forts and man the guns than 
can be furnished under the present laws. 

Civit Service Rerorm.—The President's 
order of last spring, by which about 29,000 offices 
were added to the classified list, left outside the 
reform rules but a few thousand officers, aside 
from postmasters and consuls. Last month the 
President issued another order, which takes about 
2,000 more offices under the rules. The new 
order requires that there shall be no change in 
the rules of the navy department regulating the 
employment of labor without the approval of the 
civil-service commission ; and it puts the ordnance 
department at large in the classified service. 

COLLISIONS AT SEA.—England and the United | 
States are codperating to secure the assent of the 
maritime nations to the revised international rules 
of the road at sea, which were adopted at the last | 
session of Congress; and have so far sneceeded | 
that it is expected that the rules will take effect 
on the first of July next. Nations which control | 
five-sixths of the world’s shipping have already | 
accepted the rules; the nations of importance | 
which have not yet done so are Norway and 
Sweden, the Netherlands, Brazil and Turkey. 





PRESSURE UPON THE PoRTE.—It has been 
apparent for some time that if Russia and France 
were to bring combined pressure to bear upon the 
Turkish government, a way might be opened to 
genuine reform. Recently Monsieur Hanotaux, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a 
speech in the Chamber of Deputies, announced 
that during the tsar’s, visit to Paris there had 
been an exchange of views regarding the Arme- 
nian question. He added that there was perfect 
union of opinion among the powers, which would 
give the sultan to understand the necessity of | 
assuring the security of all classes of his subjects. 
This announcement produced an immediate effect | 
upon Turkey.. The government not only renewed | 
its promises of reform, but dismissed the vali of 
Diarbekir for complicity in the recent disorders, 
and: sent telegrams to all military governors 
warning them that they would be held responsible 
for any further bloodshed. 





ITALY AND AByYSssINIA.—Official announce- 
ment has been made of the signing of a treaty of 
peace between Italy and Abyssinia, on the 26th 
of October. The treaty abrogates the treaty of 
Uccialli, under one section of which Italy claimed 
a protectorate over Abyssinia. The absolute 
independence of Abyssinia is recognized, and 
arrangement is made for the determination of 
the frontiers between Italian and Abyssinian 
territory by friendly agreement. Italy agrees to 
indemnify Abyssinia for the cost of maintaining 
the prisoners in the hands of King Menelek ; and 
those unfortunates, who have been in captivity 
since the disastrous battle of Adowa last spring, 
are to be immediately set at liberty. 

GERMANY’s SECRET TREATY.—At the open- | 
ing session of the German Reichstag, the govern- 
ment was interpellated regarding Germany’s 
secret treaty with Russia. The chancellor, 
Prince Hohenlohe, declined to give information 
on the subject, but he declared that the distrust 
occasioned at first in other countries by the recent 
disclosures had disappeared. The Minister for 


Foreign Affairs denied that Germany had ever | 
made any agreement inconsistent with existing 
treaties, and declared that she would faithfully 
adhere to the Triple Alliance, and would also | 
cultivate friendly relations with Russia. 


| population, as in ancient times, and find employ- 
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BLAcK MEN IN PERsIA.—Old inscriptions 
and carvings have shown that there existed in 
ancient Persia members of a race of black-skinned 
men, who possessed features resembling those of 
Africans. The origin of these people, as well as 
their apparent disappearance in modern times, 
have furnished puzzling questions for ethnologists. 
Some have supposed that in prehistoric times the 
greater part of Southern Asia was occupied by a 
primitive black race, of which only vestiges 
remained when the empires of Babylonia and 
Assyria arose. Lately descendants of the black 
men who figured in the early history of Persia 
are believed to have been found by the Russian 
explorer, Doctor Daniloff, dwelling among the 
mountains near Shiraz, east of the Persian Gulf. 
These people, although they still form an inde- 
pendent group, mingle with the surrounding 


ment at long distances from their home. Some of 
them are to be seen in the city of Teheran. 

For ExPLoRING THE SEA-BotTtomM.—A 
spherical box containing compressed air, and 
large enough to hold three or more persons, has 
been invented by an Italian named Corzetto, for 
the purpose of exploring the sea-bottom. It 
appears, however, that the invention is not yet 
a practical success, for when Mr. Corzetto, 
accompanied by two of his friends, entered his 
sphere and was lowered to the bottom of the Bay 
of Spezia recently, the apparatus for causing 
the sphere to rise to the surface failed to 
work. Unable to help themselves, or to commu- 
nicate with the outer world, the three men 
remained on the sea-bottom. In the meantime 
the long submergence of the sphere had been 
noticed, and a diver was sent down to find out 
what was the matter. At this time the sphere 
had been lying on the bottom nine hours, and an 
equal length of time elapsed before it could be 
lifted to the surface. When it was opened the 
inventor was haH-asphyxiated and his friends 
were unconscious, but all recovered; and Mr. 
Corzetto is not discouraged. 

TERMITES DESTROY A CABLE.—The French 
Academy of Sciences was informed last summer 
of the destruction of an electric cable in Tonquin 
by the attacks of termites. The cable crossed a 
marshy tract and was enclosed in a tube of lead. 
The insects bored holes in the tube and completely 
| destroyed the insulation of the cable. It has 
| been proposed to guard the cable against future 
| attacks by enclosing it in an envelope of cotton 
and jute impregnated with sulphate of copper, 
| which, it is believed, would prove a fatal poison 
to the insects. 

AN ANIMAL CENSUS.—The latest enumera- 
tion of the animals known to science includes no 
less than 386,000 recognized species. The real 
number is believed to be very much larger. It 
has been estimated that of insects alone the earth 
harbors 2,000,000 species, but the late Professor 
Riley regarded even that estimate as far too low. 
According to his opinion 10,000,000 would be a 
moderate estimate of the number of insect species ! 
The number of individuals is, of cotirse, incal- 
culable. 

THOUSANDS OF Tons oF Dust.—Accord- 
ing to the estimates of Mr. J. A. Udden, who 
has studied the remarkable phenomena of dust- 
and sand-storms in the arid regions of the West, 
}every cubic mile of the lower air during an 
ordinary “dry storm’’ contains at least 225 tons 
of dust, while in severe storms of this kind as 
much as 126,000 tons of dust and sand may be 
contained in a eubie mile of air. Dust-storms 
| sometimes last for twenty or thirty hours. 

SHIELDING OFF LIGHTNING.—It is reported 
| that an official inquiry recently made in Germany 
concerning the effect of telephone wires on 
atmospheric electricity, showed that a network 
of such wires extending over a town tended 
to diminish the danger from lightning during 
thunder-storms. Reports were compared from 
900 towns, of which 560 possessed ‘telephone 
systems, and the conclusion drawn was that a 
network of wires lessens the danger in the ratio 
of 1 to 4.6. 


| IcELAND’s EARTHQUAKES. — The terrible 
earthquakes which have recently occurred in 
Iceland, beginning in the last week of August, 
have been more severe than any that have 
shaken that island since 1784. In the extent 
/of country affected they are the greatest ever 
| known there. During the worst shock land- 
slides rushed from the mountains, huge rocks 
fell from the steeper peaks, pastures were buried, 
farm-houses were destroyed,—though fortunately 


with very little loss of life,—new geysers were | 


| formed and old ones ceased to flow, and deep 
chasms and fissures opened in the ground. It is 
reported that the natives earnestly hope that one 
of the great volcanoes will break into activity, as 





COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 











For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 
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The Popular “Black Cat” Stick Pin, 
set h emerald eyes which give the 
face a true lifelike expression. 


A BLACK CAT FOR LUCK 


is the old saying. CAs gg each, 10 cents. 

Per dozen, 75 cents. Stamps taken. 
CATALUGUE REE Address, 

McRAE & KEELER, Box Y, Attleboro, Mass. 








TORNADO TO COMBINED. 


Brass, Nickel-Plated. No Strings or 

Springs. Changes color while going. Send 

for circular or 15c. in stamps for sample. 

_\ Agents wanted. John Detroit, Mich. 


SALARY PAID cuitoit ana bites ect 





our books and Bibles. Best 
references required. Part or all of the time can be 
given. We also want several first-class General Agents. 
Protgnt pale creat gziven on books. Address, 
TIONAL NEWS & BOOK CO., Baltimore, 


BANKRUPT STOCK BICYCLES. 


Wy, $90 “= New, High-grade '9 models. 
Must be solid. Write at once. 


The B. E. Mead Cycle Co., Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
STAMPS! Spaqnaine mined Vietoria Cape, 

« India, Japa ete., with Stam) 
Album, only 10¢, Sepage price, list FREE. 
Approval Sheets, 50% com. Agents Wanted. 
We buy old U.S. & C ont. Stamps & Collections. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo., Est. 1885. 


KETS STAMP. es & PENCIL, 




















<O All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, etc. 
RUBBER STAMP Co, D 1 NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


Christmas Gift {2 To every reader of 
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THE LEADING 


Toy Bazar 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
42 E. 14th St., New York 


Unparalleled assortment of 
Toys, Dolls 
«Games 


Etc., of every description, 
comprising many interesting 
Novelties. Personal selec- 
tion abroad and Importations enable © 
us to offer the Latest European ty we in : 





our line at most reasonable p prices. 
(Ge Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Retail Only. 


No connection with any Toy Store on 6th sed 
New York, or in Brooklyn. 





THECOMPANION. 
—— yout we — 

ackage of Gold and Chromo 
mate Speaccene of cima Presents Free ats 
iy one 4-cent s pms fo 25 pomase S| 
aA CO., Box 1 Box 0, Boston, Mass. | 


ALI-PAPER 


Samples mailed free. Prices from 2 
B40 aroll,syds. KAYSER& ALL ‘AN? 
arket St., 418 Arch St., eh St., Philadelphia: 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, ———— and invisible Kar 
Drum in_ the rid elps where 


No wire or string | 
attachment. W for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR Lg co., 
yo Trust Bldg., Louisville, K ay. 
122 Broadway (Room 116), New York. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED. 


The A peor ptic n Treatment a Success, Hundreds 
suceessfully rented for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the Jargest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’t wait to be blind.” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Make money print- 
ing for others. Our 
$18 Press, prints a 
newspaper. Type- 
settingeasy,printed 
rules. Send stamp 
for catalogue, pres- 
ses and supplies, to 
ulars, with | the factory. 


$5 Press and | KELSEY & CO., 
save money. | Meriden, Connecticut. 


Besiness Guide, 
S4ATH EDITION 5 tsictsisnsesteviock 
Srcsits diate, A ant Over ee le 
seca 
a. a verttate treasury po 
lien f 


usiness Form: 
information for all classes. A mili 
P $1.00. AGENTS MAKE F ROM "$8 
TO $10 A DAY. Terms and circulars free. Mention 


fnis paper. J. L. NICHOLS & CO., Naperville, I. 


BOYS’ OWN TOY Saree 
_ how to make all 

Steam Engines, 
Windmills, 


very nice 
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Telegraphe ‘Telephon: Magi 
elegraphs, Telephones, e 
Lantern: lia Boats 


s, Lolian Ha: 
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ania Watches, Rin Maoesee 
TES & CO., 160 A Congress St. 











where, because on & tone is 

Jess in volume and purity. Leading 
dealers sell them. butif your dealer 
does not, we will send one on approy. 
al. Cata tal ; ASS 


ay free. 
Rare Old Violins i nsranagectton 
Violins, Bows, Trimmings, ete. led free. 
separate and sell everything known in masic. 
LYON & HEALY, 24-26 ADAMS STREET, CHICA pannel | 












when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by = 


Improved '96 





the ye | of the world. 12 

sizes. $5 and up. . Or 

bh Cat lig free it you 
name this paper. 

F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 












Were very popular last year, , ©; 
and are still in the swim. They ©’ 
are cased in gold filled, silver or ©} 
nickel silver cases, and the best @) 
boy’s:watch made. ©} 
The. golf watch with guard 
emia geemaaamaias any © 
te man, ©} 
Send for Nickel Catalogue. p 
H The Waterbury Watch Co. ©}3 
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they believe that would put an end to the 
| earthquakes by relieving the subterranean stress. 
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‘© WATERBURY, CONN. ©’ 
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How s EARN a Gold Watch. 


GO AMONG YOUR FRIENDS and seni . mixed order 


amounting in total! to 50 Ibs. fora Gold Watch (Waltham 
oes eats :175 1bs.or 200 Ibs. for a wadies’ High- 
= tte F 75 Ibs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 100 lbs. 
for a Girls’ Bicycle; bs. 
for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade > 
Bicycle ; 30 lbs. for a Fairy Tri- 
cycle; bo - for a Decorated 
Dinner 25 Ibs. for a Solid 
Silver Wateh a, and Chain ; 10 Ibs. 
for a Solid Gold King ; 101bs. for 
Harmonette ; 25 Ibs. for an Au- 
toharp; 8 Ibs. fora pair of Bar- 
ney & Berry Skates; 8 Ibs. for 
an Air Rifle; 15 7. “fora pair 
of Lace Curtains 
We pay the express ofr eight if 
 F 1s sent withorder. Write your 
ull address on postal for Cata- 
logue, Order-sheetand particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.Y), Springheld, Mass. 


Stylish Suits 
$7 0 


To the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost we will 
mail — free — our new 
Winter Catalogue of 
Suits and Cloaks and 
more than fifty samples 
of the Suitings and 
Cloakings from which 
we make our garments 
to select from. Our 
Catalogue illustrates: 


Tailor-Made Suits and Stylish Dresses, $7 up. 
Jaunty Jackets and Capes, $3.50 up. 
Plush Capes, $7 up. Fur Capes, $6 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $6 up. Separate Skirts, $4.50. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We make every garment to order and guarantee 
- perfection of fit, finish and style. We pay express 

rges to any part o of the world. Write to-day; you 
sail g get Catalogue and samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York. 
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Or why so many imita- 
\ tors? HARTFORD TIRES 
‘are standard. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York. Philadelphia. 
Minneapolis. 


Toronto. 
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MASSIVE 


FOUR Vottmes. 


Each 9x zy ie., $ in. 





one Pages. 
250,000 Words Defined. 
50,000 Encyclopedic 
Subjects. 
Weights -y" mag a 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE! 


Never will there be another special offer made on this great Standard Dictionary and Encyclopaedia of 
This is positively the last chance you will 
We fully intended to advance the price to regular rates on Nov. 30, but thousands of people in all walks 
After careful consideration we have decided to continue our Spec 
Offer until Dee. 24. Thisis done simply and —_ asa further means of advertising this wonderful storehouse of information. 
ne very low price on such liberal terms barely pays for paper, printing and binding 
saying nothing of the enormous investment of over #750,000 required in the production of the work. The tremendous amount o 
ta k created will help to advertise this most modern and entirely up-to-date home reference library. No advertisement can do it 





all the world’s 
extremely liberal terms. 
of life have requested an extension of time until Christmas. 


knowledge. 


COST $750,000 
TO MAKE IT. 


e do not expect to make money by this offer, as t 








justice —it is its own most eloquent advocate. 





POSITIVELY 
LIMITED TO 
DECEMBER 24. 


CTS. A DAY 
BUYS IT. 





ever have to secure the work on such 
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FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER. 





Your pastor, teacher, friend, parents, or your children will appreciate this 
great work beyond expression. It will last a lifetime, and always give 
satisfaction. No busi or professi 1 man, teacher, student, mechanic, 
housewife, or any other person who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or 
whois interested in the laudable enterprise of self-education, can allow this 
rare opportunity to pass without careful investigation. The newand entirely 
up-to-the-times 





Don’t Forget! 


This Special Offer holds 
good only until Christ- 


WHAT THIS CREAT WORK IS. 


ITIS THE ONLY REFERENCE WORK ON EARTH that contains 
satisfactory and up-to-date encyclopedic treatment of such important topics 
of to-day as the following: Battleship, bimetallism, money, wages, germ 
theory, Arctic explorations, tariff, Christian Endeavor, appendicitis, shadow. 
photography, electrocution, steam navigation, and hundreds of others. 

IT 1S THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARY of our language. 
Each legitimate English word is exhaustively treated as to its origin, history, 





ENCYCLOPADIC 
DICTIONARY 


Embodies all the features of a complete dictionary and a thoroughly practical 
encyclopedia. Until Dec. 24th this truly marvellous work will be fur- 
nished any reader of this announcement on receipt of only $1.00in cash and 
the remainder in small monthly payments, amounting to about five cents a 
day. This is but little mere than one-third the regular price. After 
Dec. 24th prices will be immediately restored to regular rates — $42.00 to 
$70.00 a set, according to binding. 


THIS SUPERB NEW EDITION 


Revised to June 1, ’96, contains thousands of the newer words not found 
in any other reference book on earth, including the very latest coinages 
of 189, such as “ Roentgen Rays,” “ aseptolin,” “ vitascope,” “* skiagraph,” 
“ fluoroscope,” etc. Itis the only up-to-date dictionary, the most conveniently 
usable encyclopzdia, and also a 


CENUINE TRIUMPH OF ART 


with its magnificent array of chromatic plates in 17 COLORS, dozens of 
single and double-page engravings in monotone, and 3000 text illustrations. 


100 EDITORS 


and thousands of special contributors from all over the globe have devoted 
their best talents to the preparation of this marvellous condensation of all 
the world’s knowledge. Look at the list! The great Prof. Huxley on 
zoology and physiology; Prof. Richard A. Proctor, astronomy; Sir 
John Stainer, music; Hunter, Morris, Estoclet, Herrtage, Wil- 





book of 





mas Eve, at which time 
the price will be advanc- 
ed to $42 to $70 a set. 





Sent Free. 


Handsomely illustrated 
100 specimen 
pages sent free on request. 


UNTIL DEC. 24 


ONE DOLLAR 


Secures immediate possession of 
this superb library. 
able $1.50 monthly for 1 year-— 
about 5 cents a day. 


development, spelling, pronunciation and various meanings. 

IT1S A CONCISE ENCYCLOPADIA of anatomy, botany, chemistry, 
zodlogy, geology, art, music, physics, philosophy. mathematics, mechanics, 
theology, Biblical research, etc. 50,000 separate encyciopedic subjects, 
including the latest inventions and discoveries, tersely treated by educators 
of vast renown. 


IT 1S A SUPERB LIBRARY BOOK, printed on high grade white 
paper, from plates never before on press, durably bound, and containing the 
most superb illustrations, in 17 colors and in monotone, ever made for any 
reference work. 


IT IS BETTER THAN ALL OTHER DICTIONARIES because it 
is the latest and most complete, containing nearly twice as many words as are 
in the largest “unabridged,” and treating 20,000 more encyclopedic subjects 
than are covered by other cyclopwedias costing from $50 to $200. There is 
no other publication in its class. 


WHO SAYS SO: 


Rev. Dr. Russell H. Conwell.—‘‘The 
been placed in our Institution (Te mple College, Phila.), and is especially 
helpful in our educational wor Students will find it a great saving 
of time, books and money, It is a clear condensation from great fields of 
learning—in my opinion the best of its kind—and is a fit blossom of this 
practical age. 


Rev. Dr. Chas. H. Parkhaurst.—“The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a 
library condensed into four volume a ton of diffusiveness reduced to forty 
pounds of quintessence, and, withal, as delicate in detail as it is comprehen- 
sive in contents.” 


“The Churchman,” New York.—‘This dictionary is as ‘up-to-date’ as 
one could be made. Its topics are treated with a fullne ss and minuteness 
which enable it to take the vont e of any encyclopedia.’ 


“Scientific American,” vw York.—‘“ It forms in itself a library for 
the busy man of affairs, the mechanic ambitious to advane e himself in his 
line, or the student or apprentice just making a beginning.’ 


From Ex-Judge Noah Davis, LL. D.—‘It has no superior in any of 
the qualities that make up a good dictionary. To these qualities it adds a 
fund of encyclopedic knowledge which IL have never before seen in such a 
work. give it my hearty commendation.’ 


Encyclopedic Dictionary has 
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liams — the most brilliant educators of the nineteenth century. 


ADOPTED AS THE STANDARD IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 





Send $1.00, and the four handsome volumes will be forwarded. 
R D ER. Subsequent payments are made as follows : Cloth binding $1.5 
month for one year; 
Sheep binding § #2.50a month, First payment in any case is only One Dollar. 
un 
wien i ones be paid inadvance. This allowance represents cost of keeping ay Ty accounts. 
mmend Ha if Ruseis p Minding as the most serviceable. hen orde 
tion syle: of binding wanted. All transporta 
Commercial Agency, any Remgaperer Bank in Philadelphia. Agents ed. (Mention this paper.) 
Books Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned in 10 Days. 





Half-Russia binding $2 per month ; and Pal 
To cash buyers we 
t of 10 per cent., and furnish the bookcase free of charge; otherwise the bookcase is $1.50, 


ng be sure to men- 
tion charges must ke paid Bod mm e refer to any 








CA U T 7 oO N y Beware of unscrupulous imitators, masquerading under high-sounding 

*® names, who have copied our advertising methods, even to the wording, 
with the self-evident purpose of deceiving our customers. Spurious works are offered under a 
similar title. Old editions, years out of date and therefore incomplete, are advertised as “damaged ;” 
ancient encyclopedias, slightly revamped, are brazenly put forth under alluring new titles as new 
and original works; small and inferior old books are bound up in from three to eight volumes of 
microscopic size and heralded as “libraries.” Do not be deceived by any of these! Remember 
the genuine Encyclopzdic Dictionary is complete in four large volumes of 5,359 pages. We can 
assume no responsibility for any orders except those sent directly to us. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 234 & 236 S. 8th St., Philadelphia. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.76 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over a Sage is the number 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. HEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








DANGEROUS OCCUPATIONS. 


Disease may be brought on by any occupation 
that compels the inhalation of irritating and 
poisonous gases or dust. As might be expected, 
the trouble is nearly always in the air-passages,— 
the nose and the bronchial tubes,—although the 
digestive organs as well as the general health may 
eventually suffer. 

The sulphur and chlorine gases used in the 
various trades as bleaching agents sooner or later 
prove injurious. The amount of pure air taken 
into the lungs is insufficient, as the widely opened 
eyes, the pale-blueish color and “clammy” ap- 
pearance of the sufferer testify. Removal from 
the poison-laden atmosphere is sufficient to cause 
a speedy disappearance of such symptoms. The 
attacks are rarely fatal. 

Workmen in gas manufactories, iron smelting- 
works and in coke or charcoal furnaces often 
suffer with diseases of the respiratory and diges- 
tive organs and with general debility from the 
earbon gases given off. The dreaded “choke- 
damp” of the mines is a carbon gas. 

The inhalation of vapors of turpentine frequently 
produces disease of the respiratory organs, begin- 
ning with cough and ending in consumption, while 
exposure to petroleum vapor brings on irritation 
of the skin. 

Coal and metallic dust apparently affects the 
respiratory tubes only with a simple catarrh; but 
among stone-cutters and the like, who work in 
mineral dust, “expectancy of life” is very low, 
and the percentage of deaths from consumption is 
large. Workmen in vegetable dusts, such as exhale 
from tobacco, cotton, paper, wood, grain,.etc., are 
subject to bronchial affections. The percentage 
of deaths from consumption is also large in these 
cases. 

Disease may be caused by the absorption through 
the skin of irritating and poisonous substances. 
Lead-poisoning attacks nearly every one who 
handles the metal in whatever form, as it is readily 
absorbed. The symptoms are loss of weight, 
discoloration of the skin and gums, diminished 
secretion of saliva, foul breath, and finally colic 
and paralysis. 

Poisoning by mercury is frequent among workers 
in that metal. The disease is marked by excessive 
secretion of saliva, trembling, nervousness and 
muscular pains. 

Zine or copper vapors, as well as those from 
brass, which is an alloy of these two metals, pro- 
duce a peculiar set of phenomena known as brass- 
founders’ ague. 

Chronic gastric catarrh, sores in the mouth, dry 
tongue and throat and great thirst are the evils to 
which workers in arsenic are exposed. Once 
established, they may continue for years, until 
a complete breaking down of nutrition and the 
vital powers has been accomplished. Phosphorus 
is a corrosive irritant, and attacks the bronchial 
tubes and lining membranes of the body, and 
finally the bones. 

The strong alkali used by tanners frequently 
produces fissures and eczemas of the hand, which 
are painful and often difficult to cure. . 


—_——_@——_____ 


THE ELEPHANT PLAYED THE HOSE. 


The elephants of Central Park, New York, are 
not the least interesting of the animals to be seen 
there. The care of these huge creatures is as 
truly a matter of concern to their keeper as if they 
were children, and he is very much in earnest 
about making them comfortable. He affirms that 
two elephants, Tom and Duchess by name, can do 
everything but talk, and even in this particular 
they are not altogether deficient, since they can 
make him understand them almost as readily as if 
they could speak. 

Though elephants are natives of hot countries, 
Tom has been so long in America that he finds 
extreme heat trying. In the excessively hot 
weather that occurred during the past summer, 
when all New York was suffering, Tom did not 
escape, and his very manifest discomfort troubled 
the keeper. 

Hoping to afford some relief to the much tried 
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| animals, he let Tom and Duchess out into the 
| yard, and then, taking the hose, allowed a jet of 
| water to play freely over them. Their delight in 
| the performance rewarded him for his trouble, and 
he kept on until he thought they had had enough 
cold water to satisfy them. Then he laid down 
the hose preparatory to turning off the supply. 

Now came Tom’s chance. That wise elephant 
was quite sure that another application of the 
deliciously cold water would add to his enjoyment, 
and accordingly he possessed himself of the hose, 
and holding it with his trunk, turned the stream 
upon his own head. When he was thoroughly 
cooled he performed a like kindly office for the 
Duchess, and kept on at his self-imposed task 
until she signified that she also was satisfied. 

From that time Tom was intrusted with the 
management of his own bath and that of the 
Duchess, having proved himself fully able to ca’ ry 
it through to the complete satisfaction of the 
parties concerned. 


THE FISH CAUGHT THE MAN. 


A singular incident connected with fishing is 
related by the author of ‘‘Wild Sports of the West 
of Ireland.” <A party of fishermen were out in a 
beat after gudgeon near Sunbury. One of the 
men, who had lamed his horse some miles from 
home, had been taken on board, but was not 
fishing. As a penalty for wearing spurs, he sat in 
the bow with his feet hanging over the side of the 
skiff. « 


Soon after he got into the boat one of the anglers 
caught a small gudgeon, which he progtally hung 
on the horseman’s projecting spur. 1e incident 
was forgotten and the gudgeon hung there, its tail 
just touching the water. 

Suddenly the man gave a cry of astonishment, 
and the others, looking up, saw a large jack-fish 
floundering about the angling foot, and splashing 
the water in vigorous fashion. The boat began 
rocking, and the man in the bow lost his balance 
and tumbled into the lake, where he disappeared 
from sight. 

A moment later he rose to the surface, the jack- 
fish still threshing the water about his foot, and it 
was seen that the fish was caught on the spur. 
The jack was a huge fellow and very strong, and 
in its struggles for freedom it —— toward the 
bottom of the lake, dragging the man feet fore- 
most after it. His weight, however, was too much 
for the fish, and it made small headway. 

The fishermen. now went to the assistance of 
their luckless companion, and one of them struck 
the jack with an oar and stunned it. The man 
was pulled into the boat and the jack-fish de- 
spatched. The big fish had jumped for the gud- 

eon, fixed its teeth in its body, and had somehow 
Been caught by the gill on the crane-necked spur. 


HIDDEN BY THEIR COLORS. 


To understand the value of what scientific men 
call protective coloration in animals, one need 
only look at the common ruffled grouse, or par- 
tridge, of North America, and consider how hard 
it is to see him in the woods, even where nothing 
intervenes to hide him from view. His colors 
agree so well with the background against which 
he stands that the eye is slow to make him out. 


Mr. Greet. in his recent volume of African 
travel, “The Great Rift Valley,” mentions several 
striking instances of animals thus protected, 
among which that of a certain monkey, Colobus 
oc: is, is perhaps the most peculiar. This 
monkey is covered wi 

in alternate stripes of black and white, so hand- 
some that the skin is much prized by the natives 
for making head ornaments. 


that at first -_ it would seem to preclude con- 
cealment, but its value is at once evident when 
the animal is seenat home. It lives in high forests, 
where the trees have black trunks and branches, 
draped with long gray masses of beard-moss or 
lichen. As the monkeys hang from the branches 
they resemble the lichen so closely that Mr. 
Gregory found it impossible to recognize them, 
even at a short distance. 





DECIDEDLY COLD. 


It is a cold climate in which a flame cannot keep 
itself warm. Doctor Moss, of the Polar expedition 
of 1875-76, among other peculiar experiences, tells 
of the effect of the intense cold on a wax candle 
that he tried to burn. 


The temperature was thirty-five degrees below 
zero, and its effects were felt, not only by the 
explorers, but even by the candle. It gave forth 
no cheery light such as might have been expected 
from it under other circumstances, and when 
Doctor Moss came to examine it, he found that the 
flame had all it could do to keep itself warm. 

The air was so cold that the flame was not 
powette enough to melt all the wax of the candle, 

ut was compelled to eat its way down, leaving a 
skeleton structure of wax in the form of a hollow 
cylinder. Inside this cylinder the wick burned 
with a tongue of yellow fire, and here and there 
the heat was sufficient to perforate the outer coy- 
ering, and leave holes of odd shapes that turned 
the cylinder into a tube of lace-like wax, through 
the holes in which the light shone with a strange, 
weird beauty. 





NO GENTLEMAN. 


“We have met the enemy, and they are ours,” is 
the historic saying of an American naval com- 
mander, but the following anecdote from the 
Florida Sun shows that it is possible to meet the 
enemy and not know whose we are: 


At the second battle of Bull Run a Michigan 
regiment, in making a change of position, came 
ween a Confederate soldier sitting astride of a 

ederal, who was lying on his back. Each had a 
firm hold of the other, and neither could break the 
hold. As the troops came up, the “reb” was taken 
in, and as the “Yank” rose to his feet he was 
one a 4 he oa 4 ys _— a fix. : 

“Why, I capture e Johnny,” he replied. 

“Then how did he come to be on to re 

“That’s what makes me so mad!” shouted the 
bluecoat. ‘He captured me the same time I did 
him, and then he wouldn’t toss up to see who had 
the bulge! He’s no gentleman—no, sir, he aint!” 


“How did you sleep, Fred?” asked a gentleman 
of a friend who was “roughing it” with him. 
“Well,” said Fred, who was new to that amuse- 
ment, “I’ve had a quantity of very inferior sleep.” 


WHEN you buy a thing for almost nothing, it is 
generally worth it.—Somerville Journal. 





Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv. 
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Send 4 cts. for Letter Scales weighing =. to 7 oz. 
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STUDY Success in Business | 
« Life is within the reach 
of all who take a thorough Business } 
College Course at Home by Mail. 
It will to investigate. Cata. free. Trial lesson 1l0c. 
BRYANT rf STRATTON, No. 1 College Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


| Dr. H. M. Hartow, Augusta, Me., says: 
**T regard it as one of the best remedies in 
all cases in which the system requires an 
acid and a nerve tonic.”’ 











a long, silky fur arranged | 


The contrast of black and white is so marked | 








Pears’ 


Soap is matchless for 
the complexion, and 
for all toilet purposes 
it is unequalled in 
economical, harmless 
cleansing power. 
Once tried, always 
used by people of 


taste everywhere. 

Economical— wears to 
the thinness of a wafer. 
Avoid substitutes. 


Pears’ (the original) Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 





Sold everywhere— Used everywhere. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SIMPLICITY 





| ls embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COo., 
Booklet free at agencies Rochester, N. Y. 


or oy mail, 








Dark places show where 
there is extra thickness of silver. 


“1847 ‘Rogers ‘Bros. XIl” 
Silver Plate that Wears. 


Especially suitable for gifts, as the 

uality is so well known. ‘ 1847” is 
the guarantee of original Rogers goods. 
“XII” means—three times the usual 
thickness of silver where most needed. 
Be sure of the right trade-mark. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Ave., New York. 








A Series of Books 
Tabor For 15 cents. 


Neo. 1. Our Jewel Book 
ves illustrations and instructions 
‘or the popular Jewel Embroidery. 


No. 2. Our Delft Book 


cappeduess the old Delft designs 
with full instructions. 


Neo. 8. Our Rose Book 
gives latest and best flower de- 
signs, particularly Roses. 

No. 4. Our Bohemian Glass Book 
shows the latest thing in Em- 
oiters also some 36-inch Tea 

joths, 


ULUSTRATIONS IN ALL THE BOOKS 
WITH FULL DIRECTIONS FOR WORK: 
ING, COST OF LINEN, QUANTITY 
aNnD OF SILK 


We Will Send 
any one of these books for 6c. 
or the whole series for ibe, in 
stamps. 
ADDRESS 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co. 
7 Union St., - New London, Conn, 
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FR E E Under 
this Offer. 
McClure’s Magazine for 
Nov. and Dec., 1896... 
containing stories by 
Kipling, Stockton, Mac- 
laren and others —a doz. 
capital articles and up- 
wards of a hundred and 
fifty pictures. 





Heretofore; edited, 


By Ida M. Tarbell. 250 
ages. 250 pictures. New 
acts,new documents, un- 
ublished letters. Placed 
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the N. Y. Sun, among the 

ten best Ks that every 

American should be 
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McClure’s Magazine 
McClure’s Farly Life of Lincoln 


Important Features in McClure’s for 1897: 


Mr. Garland has studied the documentary records, has 
examined Grant’s letters, many of them unpublished, has 
visited in person the scenes of 
to Mexico, and from Virginia to Oregon ; he has interviewed 


first popular, authoritative and adequate Life of General 

Grant will be lavishly illustrated with hundreds of os 

——s a great number of 
> m 


Charles A. Dana’s Reminiscences. 


Relating to Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Stanton, life in 
Washington and events at the front, during the Yrs he 
was Assistant Secretary of War, and “the eye 
administrator at the front,” as Lincoln said. All the 


of the War are dead. Therefore, the recollections of Mr. 
Dana, Mr. Lincoln’s confidential and trusted representative 
at the front, are of the greatest national 


It is called “ Captains Courageous,” and sets forth the adven- 


Atlantic liner on the Grand Banks, rescued by a Gloucester fishing- 
boat (his story disbelieved) and compelled’ to work all summer 
é fishing fleet, with much toil and many adventures. Begins 
AST ROMANCE. 


New Pictures of Palestine. 
nized a caravan, and 


t 
accompanied by a photographer specially skilled and experienced 
in such work, made a tour of nearly the whole of Palestine, and 


authoritative investigations have definitely connected with Biblical 
incident and ~~~; These photographs have been reproduced 
will make one of the most attractive features 


Ten Famous Story-Tellers. 

New ‘Bonnie Briar Bush” stories by lan Maclaren. The first 
Stories of Buccaneers and Pirates by 

A. Conan Doyle begin in March number. New complete short stories by Rudyard Kipling 
begin in December. Splendid California stories by Bret Harte. Stories of The Sou 
Stuart. Stories by Frank R. Stockton. 

Humor and Adventure, Robert Barr and Anthony ~~ * Stories in a new and fascinating 

u = 


Life Portraits of Great Americans. 


A collection of the finest portraits from life of Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Jeff y 
and other Makers of the Union; many of them Un ublished 


authority in American Historical portraiture. 
each case Extend Over 
the important periods of their lives. 


How To Accept This Offer. 


Send one dollar (the regular price of one year’s subscription) 


this offer in ‘‘The Youth’s Companion.” 
(1) “The Early Life of Lincoln,” (2) the November and Decem- 
ber McCLuRe’s, and (3) McCLuRE’s for each month of 1897 
as soon as published. 

Remit by N. Y. Draft or Money Order. Register letters containing cash. Address, 


S. S. McCLURE COMPANY, 140 E. 25th Street, New York City. 
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An Automatic Dray-Team. 





An intelligent horse which does the same 
things over and over again, and at the same time | 
is so well treated by his master that he is under | 
no fear of the whip, the rein or the voice, will go 
through his various duties almost automatically. | 

It is a common saying about many horses that 
they “could harness themselvés up and put them- | 
selves into a wagon if they could fasten buckles.” 
A certain wise old negro, seeing a boy plowing 
corn with an old farm horse, and hearing the 
youth accompany the performance with a great 
deal of shouting, to convey to all hearers an 
impression of the importance of the task he was 
engaged in, exclaimed : 

*“Lawsy! Year dat boy holler! Why, dat ole 
hoss done forgot mo’ *bout plowin’ corn dan dat 
boy ever knowed !”’ 

A horse on an express wagon or a “‘depot | 
carriage” comes after long service to know the | 
round of his duties so well that he might almost | 
be depended upon to perform them without a | 
driver, if it were not for special emergencies. 

In a Western town there is an old drayman, 
familiarly ealled Uncle John Dicus, who possesses 
a team of two horses which have been so long in | 
service that the faithful animals know its whole | 
routine. Strangers in the town are occasionally 
astonished to see ‘Uncle John’s” old grays going 
about all alone, and sometimes afford amusement 
toresidents by rushing out and seizing the horses, 
under the impression that they are stopping a 
runaway. Under such circumstances the old 
horses actually seem to behave as if their dignity 
had been wounded ; they lay back their ears with 
an appearance of high displeasure. 

The chances are that, when a public-spirited 
stranger thus rushes upon them, the old grays are 
simply going to get a drink of water. Their 
master has left them standing unhitched near the 
railroad track: and if under such circumstances 
they become thirsty, they go of their own accord 
to the watering-trough, and after drinking return 
to their post in good order. 

Their customary stand near the railroad is 
exposed to the sun, and sometimes becomes too 
warm for comfort; but near by there is a tree, | 
and also some high buildings which afford shade. | 
When the sun grows hot the horses leave their 
post and take up a position in the shade. 

‘They are taken home at noon to be fed; and 
there is no one in the town who knows better 
when twelve o’clock comes than they do. The 
moment they hear the noon bells ringing and the 
whistles blowing, they start for the stable, | 
whether their master is present or not. 

More remarkable still is the way in which they | 
come to the station platform when a freight-train | 
arrives, as is sometimes the case, ahead of the 
regular time. They know their duty so well that 
if they hear the locomotive whistle and the train 
come in when their master is not on the wagon, 
they promptly leave their place and proceed on a 
run to the platform. Arrived there, they make | 
a turn and back up to the platform as neatly as 
if carefully driven. 

Such instances as this have suggested to lovers 
and users of the horse the question whether 
horses might not be profitably trained to render a 
somewhat more automatic service to mankind, 
requiring less labor on the part of men. The 
feats accomplished by patient and gentle trainers 
with all sorts of animals go to prove that almost 
every horse is capable of becoming a “‘trick 
horse,” not for the amusement but for the daily 
service of human beings. 
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Her First Term at College. 


The young girl who has just left home and 
gone to college finds that for the first time she is 
independent of daily home control. She is forced 
to manage her own affairs, and has an allowance. 
She has passed the homesick period, and her 
letters have ceased to be blotchy with spots that 
draw sympathetic tears from her mother’s eyes, 
and exclamatory with, “Oh, how I miss you all! 
Oh, how could I ever leave home! Oh, for one 
glimpse of the round table in the sitting-room, 
with the lamp lighted and the family gathered all 
together !”” 

She is beginning to describe her comrades and 
her teachers, and to gossip cheerfully of the 
manners and customs, the doings and thinkings, 
that prevail about her. She is beginning, too, 
to ask information and advice,—something she 
did not often do at home,—and the mother’s 
mouth twitches queerly between amusement and 
motherly yearning to be there herself and set 
things to rights, as she pens replies to the 
queries, sandwiched so funnily between a eulogy 
of a “perfectly fascinating” Sophomore from 
Kentucky, and diatribes against a difficult German 
text-book. 

“How do you sew buttons so that they’ll stay 
on?” the student inquires pathetically. “Mine 
never used to fly off so at home. 
my boots are half of them hanging by a thread, 
and I sewed them only a few days ago; and they 








| included in any college course, to be sure ; 


, Irishman, 


The buttons on fee! 
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look so dreadfully with a short skirt ; and we just 
live in short skirts here, they are so convenient.” 

A little further on it is, “What will take 
ink-stains out of pink silk? My fountain-pen 


sputtered, and splashed my embroidered pin- 
cushion.””. And again, “Il have torn a big barn- 


door hole in my waterproof. Didn’t you have a 
way of mending our waterproofs with something 
gummy and a flat-iron? Don’t forget to tell me 
about it in your next.” ; 
Many, indeed, are the anxious mothers of 
| studious daughters who at home have not taken 
readily to domestic knowledge, who find to their 
relief that there may be many things learned 
among classic shades which are not derived from 
text-books. There is mending and making which 


| the girl must do for herself, or let them go 


undone. ‘There is her lighter washing and iron- 
ing, which perhaps she undertakes for the sake of 
saving money for some gay little treat to her 
friends, or to buy herself a better pair of skates. 
There is the dusting, the daintiness of arrange- 
ment and the habit of keeping in order, which 
she must learn if her room is to be comfortalle 
and pretty. There is possibly cooking, even, 
|over her roommate’s tempting chafing -dish. 


r Then, too, she must learn to order her finances 


wisely, and to study little womanly economies ; 
land she must know how to pack her clothes 
skilfully for travel, and her bric-a-brac and little 
personal belongings for storage during vacation. 

It has long been conceded that “‘learned ladies” 
need not, because of their learning, be unlearned 
in the special branches of knowledge commonly | 
assigned to their sex. Housewifery is not | 
but at 
college the girl naturally domestic reaps the 
benefit of the home skill already gained, while | 
many an oyerintellectual, scholarly girl who at 
home might have been spared her proper home | 
tasks by a fond mother or sisters proud of her | 
bookishness, is driven by necessity into a fair 
degree of practicality. 

Our women’s colleges prove yearly more and 
more to be excellent converters of helpless and 
dreamy girls into alert, intelligent and capable 
women. 
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Dublin Assurance. 


The Chicago Post says that a pert little 
“wearing a little pot hat and a short 
clay pipe,” walked up to the counter, elbowed 
the patrons of the place aside, lit his pipe at the 
cigar-lighter, and walked out without a word. 
The barkeeper gazed after him with mingled 
indignation and astonishment. 


The very next morning the little Irishman 
walked into the same place, thrust the patrons 
aside with his elbows, lit his black pipe and 
started out again. T he barkeeper was speechless 
with rage, but as the little man reached the door 
he recovered his voice sufficiently to ery out: 

“Say, who are you?” 

The little Irishman turned around and said, 
“You know me.” 

Then he walked out. The barkeeper said that 
he would lay for the intruder the next day. At 
about the same hour he reappeared, thrust the 
—— away from the cigar-lighter as usual, and 

it his short pipe. He was about to turn away 
when the vigilant barkeeper grabbed him by the 
lapel of his coat. 

“Say, who are you, anyway ?” he demanded. 

“Oh, you know me,” replied the little Irish- 
man. 

“No, I don’t,” said the man in the white 
apron. ‘*Who are you?” 

“Why,” answered the little Irishman. ‘I’m 
the man that comes in here to light his poipe | 
ivery marnin’.”* | 
| 
; 
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A Great Disappointment. 


To show the simplicity of mind and lack of 
“general information” which is characteristic of | 
Frenchwomen of the middle class the story, 
declared by a Parisian journalist to be true, is 
told that a prudent and very thrifty mother | 
succeeded in marrying her daughter to a man | 
who wasat once a college professor and an author 
of books on financial subjects. Some little time 
after the marriage a friend congratulated the 
mother on this match. 

“Oh dear! oh dear !”’ exclaimed the bourgeoise, 
wiping away a tear. ‘Don’t talk to me about it! 
Such a disappointment!” 

“Why, wie t do you mean ? 

“Well, they represented to me that he was an 
economist — 

“And isn’t he?” 

“An economist! Why, he isn’t saving of his | 


money at all; he just spends it right and left | 
wherever he goes! | 


* j 
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Natural Feeling. 


There are occasions when persons of a romantic, | 
sentimental turn of mind meet with sad ane- 
pointments. 


“Oh, Mr. ——,” said a young woman to a well- | 
known writer of verse, with whom she was | 
promenading the piazza of a country-house, at 
which they were both guests, one summer even- 
ing, “when you look out upon the landscape | 
flooded with a omliht, and hear the plaintive 
song of the whippoorwill on such a night as this, | 
tell me how it makes you feel ?’ | 

“Why,” said the 


young » whose tongue is 
by no means as rea 


y as his pen, “it makes is 
I—why, I can’t ony exactly, but it in some 
way makes me feel as if I should like to be 
somewhere else !” 








lin & Co., 
| retail druggists generally. 


COMPANION. 
.. BERRY’S.. 


Authemeron 


“Cures ina Day.” Canker Cure. 
All Drugygists, 25 Cents. 


CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 








IF a, or © onsti mation, send for samples of Mor- 
gan’s pont ve Tablets. This new prep- 
You aration of an expert physician and chemist 
contains no calomel or mereury, but is made 


from pure materials. Renovates and invig 
INDIGESTION 


orates the — system. Almost instant 
: MORGAN MEDICINE COMPANY, 


LP O2 OOo 


mail, 10 cents. One box of 
twenty-tive Tablets,25 cents. 





scien 


elief in ordinary cases. 
Six Sample ‘Tablets, by 
Address Box 2591-B. 243 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass 
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CECCC CESEES 


Price Reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 











This Most WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach of all. 
These prices will continue until further notice. 

#10.00 by Express, ¥10.25 by Registered Mail, with Book of 

Directions complete. Do not miss this opportunity. 

L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass 


General Agent for New Lualand States. 
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‘ Lavender 
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« Salts... 
f When you become 
" tired, diay. — 

. walking, ooking. 
W) “twill quickly refresh 
fr you. If you haven’t a bottle, buy 
7) it at the toilet counter in the store 
; sca . 
i) ' Be sure you get Vy. 
i 25 cents il 
j) . PRESTON of PRESTON’ S. NY 
i: New Hampshire. bottle that cannot leak. “) 
") Try Portsmouth Throat Helpers, 10 cents. V 
"9 Tru Preston's 1880 Tooth Powder, 26 cents. NV] 
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“Youll ! 


“SPARROW'S 


CHOCOLATES *® 
PURE AND DELICIOUS. 


Made from high-grade materials and skilfully 
compounded. A trial will convince you of 
their superiority An attractive sample 
package for 1o cents in stamps. Sold by 
leading dealers. Chocolates sent, prepaid, 
at following rates 


1 tb. 60 cts., 2 tbs. $1.20, 5 Ibs. $3.00. 
H. F. SPARROW CO., Camb'dgep't, 
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© FREE! We wit 
© mail, post-pard. M 
S Boyer’s V-et. bo 
, Poultry Disea 
M 2 and Treatment 
ake : 


Hens Lay 


and have your Chickens keep healthy and 

strong and your Pullets lay early, mix with 

their food every day a small quantity of 
SHERIDAN’S Condition Powder. 

It assures perfect assimilation of the food ele 
ments needed to produce flesh and form eggs. 
Prevents disease. Worth its weight in gold for 
inolting hens. Sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
Feed-Dealers or by mail. 2c. a pkg. 5 for #1 
Large 2-1b. can 81.20. Geans ®. Express paid. 

S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 

23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 

To repeat. if you want to make Poultry pay 
well; be sure ane 


Use 
Sheridan’ s «nse 
Powder. 
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: Does your Food Digest ? 





If not, you must be suffering 





DYSPEPSIA, 
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O It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, 
»? relief, but completely removes the cause. 

@ the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 


and is always wszi/orm. 
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005000006 


Fach dose 
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CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION 


-° THAYER’S °~ 


Tri-Forment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


or WEAKNESS. 


and therefore not only affords immediate 


Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 


possesses a certain digestive power, 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 
All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


>» HENRY THAYER & CO., - Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Every Reader of The Youth’s Companion Invited. 


Your address on a postal card to DR. THOMAS P. SHAW, Lowell, Mass., will bring 
enough DR. SHAW’S LIFE GUARD to break up the worst cold you ever had. 


Nips a Cold in the Bud, 
vents Bronchitis and Pneumonia 
Arrests La Grippe. 


Prepared only by 


Dr. 


and Chambers, Ca 


lite 


A graduate of 
member of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 


It has been aptly termed 


the Harvard Medical School and 


Price, 50 Cents per Bottle. 


For sale by every wholesale druggist in Boston: by John W. Perkins & C os Portiand, Me. 
lder Co.. Providence, R. L.; «& 


iby Ge OrKge L. Cl 


by Talcott, a Hartford, Conn. ; and 


‘Oo. 


Ww ii a, mailed by Dr. Shaw on receipt of price 


Guard 


Cures COLDS 


and prevents Pneumonia by 
promoting the Healthy Action 
of the Lungs, Skin and Kidneys. 


“The Wonderful Ounce of Prevention.” 
This is the Prescription of a regular practising physician, 


Thomas P. Shaw , 


af 
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Coughs. 


Don’t rely upon ordinary 
cough mixtures if you have 
a really serious cough. 

They usually contain opi- 
ates and make matters 
worse by demoralizing 
digestion. Angier’s 

Petroleum Emulsion is 
a twofold help. It 
soothes and _ heals 
the soreness and in- 
flammation of throat 
and lungs, and at 

the same time as- 
sists stomach and 
bowel action. 
Perfectly a- 
greeable to 
‘ take and 
greatly 
super- 
ior to 
Cod- 
Liver 
Oilin 


te 

































Sold by 
All Druggists, 
50c. and $1.00. 


Send for our Pamphlet, FREE, 
“‘ Building a New Body.” 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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(ae 1,000 Free Samples 


coe OF ... 


ENSDORP’S 


Royal Dutch 


| ROva: pute, 

‘COCOA 

j‘wsreenit/ ~~ Send for one to please 

~ us and you will after- 
wards buy Bensdorp’s 
to please yourself. 

It is a household fa- 
vorite throughout the 
civilized world. Makes 
a most delicious and 
nourishing drink; equal- 
ly good for Puddings, 
Cakes, Ice Cream, etc. 


















Use only Half a Teaspoon- 
ful of BENSDORP’S 
to each cup. 








With each Free Sample we send a few Choice Cooking 
Receipts by Mrs. Lincoln. 


A Gift for Boys and Girls. 


A handsome Hard Rubber Penholder, worth 25 cents, 
will be mailed free to any one sending us the names and 
addresses of five householders who do not use BENSDORP’S 
COCOA. Address, 


S. L. BARTLETT, 28 Broad St., Boston. 
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Can’t You Eat Breakfast ? 


Count that day lost whose lately risen necessary mineral substances. 










sun 
Views in thy place a breakfast ijk Wheat bread, — the other 
begun. hand, contains insuffic- 


ient protein or tissue 
M forming material and 
only a trace of fat and 
ineral substance. 
Quaker Oats is 
ich in a// the 
desired ele- 
ents, which 


A leading food spec 
ialist says: “In adjusting 
the diet to the demand 


















‘< 


provide enougkeg¢ S 


in for theseaRyve 
protein or ‘ 


to keep it warm and do 
its work. If the nutri 
ments are not in the 
right proportions, the 
body will be weak i 
its structure and in 
efficient in its work.’ 

The diet of thay 
majority of people is on¢ 
sided. We eat too muchy 


e. It is, withal, 
al and _ easy to 
cook and has that natural 
with heat and power. Meat,| nutty flavor. If you can’t 
too, contains none of the| eat breakfast try Quaker Oats. 


Quaker Qats 


Soto ONLY IN 2 LB. PacKwaces. 















For 
12 
Cents. 
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‘Fifty Glimpses of Washington,’’ a book containing fifty superb 
photographic views of Washington, its Streets, Monuments, Government 
Buildings, Houses of Foreign Ambassadors, Private Residences, etc. 
Printed on fine enameled paper. These views give one a splendid idea of 
Washington, and are equal to a trip to the National Capital. Size of book 
6x9. Every boy and girl thould be familiar with the Capital of their 
country, and no one should lose the opportunity of obtaining this valu- 
able Souvenir. Will make a beautiful Christmas Present. The views are 
as follows: 


Albaugh’s Opera House. 
Amphitheatre, Arlington. 
Arlington House. 
Baltimore Sun Building. 
Bartholdi Fountain, 
Blue Room, White Ho 


Residence of Hon. Levi P. 
Gate, Arlington. 









use. 
Botanical Garden. 

British Legation. 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
Cabin-John Bridge. 

Capitol, The. 

Capitol Vista from Seitiers’ Home, 


of Arts. 
Avenue. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Cana 

Chinese Legation. 

Church of the Ascension. 

Church of the Covenant. 

Connecticut Avenue. 

Joreoran Gallery of Arts. 

Diplomatic Room, Department of State. 

Jupont, Statue of Admiral Samuel Francis. 

cast Room, White House. 

Farragut, Statue of Admiral David G. 

iarfield, Statue of James A. 

Henderson, Residence of Hon. J. B. 

c= of Representatives, Hall of the. 
street. 


H. 


White House. 
rlington. 


of Maj.-Gen. George H. 
nknown Dead, Arlington. 


Street. - ashington Monument, 
K Street and Vermont Avenue. est from the Capitol. 
K Street, from Connecticut Avenue. 
weiter, Residence of L. Z. 
goat ot Congress, The. 
Mall, The. 
Marble Room, Capitol. 
Marine Hospital Service and U. 8. Coast Survey. 
Masonic Temple. 


Trust Co,’s Building. 
Mount Vernon. 





Here are two from the hundreds of letters received from readers of The Companion: 


“IT received my ‘ Views of Washington’ and am delighted with the book. Enclosed find 
48 cents for three more.” RALPH E. DURKEE, Worcester, Mass. 


** Thanks for ‘Glimpses of Washington’ received last week. The Views make a delight- 
ful Souvenir, and all who are fortunate enough to receive it, hold a pictorial treasure.” 
RS. F. W. BROWN, New Bedford, Mass. 





How to get “so Glimpses of Washington.” 


It is offered for a “Limited Time Only” by mail (post-paid) to any one 
who will send six (2-cent) stamps (12 cents) and a Dove cut from a package of 


IVORINE Washing Powder 


or eight (2-cent) stamps (16 cents) without the Dove, to 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
02020202808 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
























